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THE PRESERVATION OF ALABAMA HISTORY! 
By MITCHELL B. GARRETT 


For a long time the people of Alabama, like the people of other 
Southern States, were heedless of their past and indifferent to- 
ward the preservation of their historical records. Subduing the 
forests, tilling the rich virgin soil, fortifying against the attacks 
of savages and wild beasts, bettering their financial condition— 
these were the chief concern of the pioneers and early settlers. 
But by 1845 the broad margin of the frontier had receded; bet- 
ter roads, better dwellings and better schools had come into be- 
ing; and a period of prosperity seldom equaled in the annals of 
any country had dawned. There was leisure now for social 
intercourse, for reading, investigation, writing, and for literary 
entertainment. Obviously the time was propitious for writing 
the history of the State, but where were the materials from 
which the fabric of that history could be woven? 

The first essay at writing Alabama history was made by 
Albert James Pickett, who undertook to cover the period from 
the earliest times to the admission of the State into the Union 
in 1819. Taking up his pen in 1847, he soon found the task so 
beset with difficulties that he was “sometimes almost resolved 
to abandon the attempt.” “I have sought materials for a correct 


1 The information for this paper has been gleaned from the following: Transactions of 
the Alabama Historical Society (Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 1898, 1899, 1904, 1906), Volumes II-V, 
edited by Thomas M. Owen; Report of the Alabama History Commission, 1900 (Montgom- 
ery, 1901); History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography (Chicago, 1921), 4 
volumes, by Thomas M. Owen; The Establishment, Organization, Activities and Aspirations 
of the Department of Archives and History of the State of Alabama (Montgomery, 1904), 
Bulletin No. 1, by the Director; Laws Governing the Department of Archives and History 
(Montgomery, 1907), Bulletin No. 4, compiled by the Director; Alabama State Department 
of Archives and History ... . Organization, Activities, Aspirations (Montgomery, 1910), 
Leaflet 1; Alabama State Department of Archives and History ... . Research, Extension 
and Reference Service (Montgomery, 1915), Leaflet 5. To Mr. Peter Brannon, Curator of 
the Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama, I am also indebted for sug- 
gestions and sympathetic interest. 
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history of my country,” he tells us in his preface, “wherever 
they were to be procured, whether in Europe or America, and 
without regard to cost or trouble. All the Atlantic States have 
Historical Societies, and books and manuscripts relating to 
those states have been collected. In addition to this, agents 
have been sent to Europe by different Legislatures, who have 
transcribed the colonial records which relate to their history. 
I have had none of these aids. I have been compelled to hunt up 
and buy books and manuscripts connected with the history of 
Alabama, and to collect oral information in all directions. I 
rejoice, however, to know that a Historical Society has recently 
been formed at Tuscaloosa by some literary gentlemen, and it 
gives me pleasure to reflect that the authors who may appear 
after my day, will not be subjected to the labor which it has been 
my lot to undergo.” 

The historical society to which Pickett refers owed its ex- 
istence to the versatile genius of Dr. Basil Manly, prominent 
Baptist minister and president of the University of Alabama. 
In the spring of 1850 he addressed numerous letters to promi- 
nent citizens throughout the State, urging the importance of 
organizing an historical society, and announced a meeting in 
connection with the commencement exercises of that year. In 
response to his call, a number of representative men convened 
on July 8, 1850, in the old Federal court room at Tuscaloosa. 
Dr. Manly, in the address of the occasion, explained the objects 
of the proposed society, read a constitution which he had pre- 
pared, and suggested the enrollment of members. The consti- 
tution was adopted without change, forty-six members were 
enrolled, and officers for the ensuing year were elected: Presi- 
dent, Alexander Bowie, of Talladega, eminent judge and trustee 
of the University; First Vice President, Col. Albert J. Pickett, 
of Montgomery, wealthy planter and historian; Second Vice 
President, Gen. E. D. King, of Perry County, wealthy planter 
and trustee of the University; Secretary, Joshua H. Foster, 
tutor of mathematics in the University; Executive Committee, 
Judge John J. Ormond, Dr. Basil Manly, Professor Michael 
Tuomey, Professor L. C. Garland, and Bishop N. H. Cobbs. 
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Thus was organized the Alabama Historical Society, the ob- 
ject of which, as declared in the constitution, was “to discover, 
procure, preserve, and diffuse whatever may relate to the 
natural, civil, literary and ecclesiastical history of the State of 
Alabama, and of the States in connection with her.” The report 
of the Executive Committee in 1851, prepared by Joshua H. Fos- 
ter, adds the following amplification: “The plan of our opera- 
tions is one of vast magnitude, and the materials to be collected 
of almost endless variety. No one department of human re- 
search confines our system. It covers every subject of the 
natural history of the State in the animal, vegetable and min- 
eral kingdoms. It spreads its wide embrace to receive the record 
of every important event, either past, or now transpiring, in 
our civil, religious, social and individual history.” 

The first annual meeting was held on July 14, 1851, at the 
University of Alabama, and for about ten years thereafter, with 
more or less regularity, these meetings were held chiefly during 
the commencements. On February 5, 1852, the Society was in- 
corporated by act of the General Assembly. 


During the first five years of its existence, Dr. Manly was 
the animating spirit of the Society, encouraging, complaining, 
persuading. In a letter dated September 20, 1850, he urges 
Judge Bowie to “prepare a minute account of the battles & other 
Indian memorials associated with Talladega; the history of the 
county, & town:—engage the Pastors to gather & arrange the 
facts about the churches; & every other matter can be equally 
well provided for.” In the same letter he says: ‘Moody has been 
engaged to prepare the history of Tuscaloosa & its vicinity,— 
beginning with the first settlements, the organization of the 
county, Indian memoirs of all kinds, the churches—& everything 
—even to the ‘gullies’-—those great sores of the municipal body. 
This will begin at the right place, at home; and may furnish a 
specimen of what we wish in regard to other places... . Curry” 
must employ his elegant pen, & his accurate research for us.” 
Other letters went forward to persons in many of the leading 
counties, asking for county and town histories. 





2J. L. M. Curry, son-in-law of Judge Bowie, who lived at Talladega. 
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But the results were discouraging. “Moody,” he writes in 
1852, “has had the history of the county to write for our histori- 
cal Society, for two years. He undertook it, promised to do it; 
and I don’t believe that he has written a line, or made one memo- 
randum.” “I know of no way to rouse any body, not under my 
authority, which has not already been tried, to no purpose. And 
I do seriously fear that the whole affair will come to the ground.” 
In 1853 he again writes to Judge Bowie: “Applications for 
county histories, town-histories, &c. &c.—have failed. The com- 
mittee, itself, would never meet,—if I did not go around & re- 
mind them, & drum them up. Such has been the feeble state of 
my health, all this year, that I have often omitted that ;—and 
then there had been no meeting .. . . But, I will say no more to 
discourage you.—Do the best you can, toward the history of your 
county ;—Select all the most inspiring topics, the battles, sieges, 
escapes, adventures ;—clothe them in your very felicitous style— 
and come along. We shall all perhaps be inspired with new 
zeal,—by your presence & example.” 


In 1855 Dr. Manly resigned the presidency of the University 
and left the State. Until the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
Society continued to meet annually at Tuscaloosa to listen to an 
“address” or to transact “business,” but little was accomplished. 
At the instance of Professor Tuomey, it is true, a history of 
Blount County had been written by a certain George Powell and 
published by the Society as a brochure of some thirty-five printed 
pages; but the “collections” of the Society consisted of nothing 
more than the current newspapers of the State, generously con- 
tributed by intelligent editors and proprietors, a few old books 
of no great value, and a small collection of fossils and Indian 
relics. These were stored down town in the law office of the 
Secretary, James M. VanHoose, which consisted of two large 
rooms, a small room, a hall and a large back yard. In 1862 a 
company of Confederate soldiers found in these rooms comfort- 
able barracks and used the valuable collection of newspapers to 
start the winter fires! 


Twelve years later, when the period of war and reconstruction 
was ended, Joshua H. Foster, now professor of moral philosophy 
in the University, sought out the last Secretary, Col. VanHoose, 
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and, with his consent, gathered up the remaining books and 
papers of the Society and placed them in the University library 
for safe keeping. Not long thereafter, June 20, 1874, the Society 
was revived and reorganized. Increasing interest added to the 
membership, and many historical contributions were received, 
read and filed for publication. 


At the annual session in 1878 it was resolved to hold monthly 
meetings for the accommodation of those who had papers to 
read. This suggested to the Secretary, John Snow, a successful 
business man, the feasibility of publishing a monthly periodical 
entitled the Alabama Historical Reporter, containing the minutes 
or proceedings of the Society and such other materials as might 
be pertinent. The project turned out to be fairly successful. 
Snow guaranteed the expense of publication and Walter Guild 
did the editorial work. Under these auspices the Reporter was 
extensively circulated throughout the country and soon brought 
the Society in touch with those of other states. Many valuable 
periodicals and publications were received in exchange from the 
societies of Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. 


But this success was of no long duration. By the end of 1885 
the Historical Reporter had ceased to appear even at irregular 
intervals, and attendance at the monthly meetings of the Society 
had reached the vanishing point. The Society continued to main- 
tain a nominal existence; but the minutes, the subscription book, 
and the official accounts were misplaced and have never been 
recovered. 


At the annual meeting on June 21, 1898, there was a substan- 
tial revival of interest, due to the entree en scene of Thomas Mc- 
Adory Owen, who was destined to do more for the preservation 
of Alabama history than any other man or group of men had 
ever done. Deeply interested in history from childhood, with a 
penchant for collecting things, he had already published, while 
resident in Washington, D. C., a Bibliography of Alabama and a 
Bibliography of Mississippi, and had helped to organize the 
Southern Historical Society. Lawyer by profession and affable 
gentleman by instinct, he compiled briefs and made friends in 
the day time and meditated on history at night. The revival of 
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the Alabama Historical Society naturally occurred to him, and 
at his personal instance several papers were prepared in the 
spring of 1898 for the next annual meeting. In June, coming 
up to the commencement of the University, his alma mater, with 
these papers in his hand and a plan of procedure in his head, he 
induced Dr. W. S. Wyman, professor of Latin in the University 
and Vice President of the Society, to call the meeting to order. 

Accordingly the Society met in Clark Hall, with Dr. Wyman 
in the chair. The Secretary, Col. R. A. Hardaway, being con- 
veniently absent, Thomas M. Owen was designated to act. In the 
absence of a program, and no special order of business being 
suggested, Mr. Owen announced the papers which he had in hand 
and expressed his conviction that the cultured people of Alabama 
would eagerly co-operate with the Society if they could feel that 
their efforts would be fruitful. He thought the General Assem- 
bly could be induced to lend its aid if the subject were properly 
put before it. As a plan of procedure, he recommended and se- 
cured the adoption of the following resolutions: 


“Whereas, The objects and work of the Alabama Historical 
Society can best be promoted by the plans hereinafter set forth, 
therefore be it resolved, 

1. That the Secretary be and is hereby instructed and em- 
powered to use all possible endeavor to build up the membership 
of the Society, to disseminate information as to its objects and 
work, and generally to further its interests and manage its 
affairs. 

2. That he is hereby empowered to nominate, enroll and 
issue certificates to persons as members, resident, corresponding 
or honorary, who have the qualifications prescribed and who 
comply with the rules of the organization. 

3. That he shall cause to be published, irrespective of pre- 
vious publication by the Society, the proceedings of its several 
meetings from its organization to and including the annual meet- 
ing of 1897, together with all of the articles and papers here- 
tofore presented, or collected, the latter to be carefully edited, 
which shall form Vol. I of the Transactions. 

4. That he shall cause the proceedings and papers of this 
annual meeting to be carefully edited and published, together 
with such other papers, or documents, as he may deem advisable, 
which shall form Vol. II of the Transactions, etc. 

5. That in carrying out these resolutions he shall be author- 
ized to make all such expenditures for stationery, postage, print- 
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ing and binding, and clerical assistance, as he may deem neces- 
sary.” 

Thus the Secretary was to become, to all intents and purposes, 
the Society; and Thomas M. Owen was very properly elected to 
this responsible position. The other officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: President, Joseph Forney Johnston, Governor 
of Alabama; Vice Presidents, William LeRoy Broun, President 
of A. & M. College, Auburn; Col. Martin Luther Stansel, of Car- 
rollton; Edward LaFayette Russell, of Mobile; Thomas Chal- 
mers McCorvey, Professor of History and Philosophy, University 
of Alabama; and Peter J. Hamilton, of Mobile. The Executive 
Committee, in addition to the Secretary and the above named 
officers: Dr. William Stokes Wyman, Professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Dr. James Knox Powers, President of the 
University of Alabama; Dr. James Hill Foster, of Tuscaloosa; 
James Harris Fitts, of Tuscaloosa; and Judge James Jefferson 
Mayfield, of Tuscaloosa. 

During the ensuing year, Mr. Owen, while still maintaining 
his law practice at Carrollton, devoted a good share of his super- 
abundant energy, without compensation, to promoting the inter- 
ests of the Historical Society. He wrote hundreds of letters, and 
made appeals personally and through the press, to the people of 
the State and elsewhere, for support and encouragement. By his 
influence, he secured from the General Assembly of the State 
an annual appropriation of $250 for two years to aid the Society 
in the publication of its transactions and papers. At his in- 
stance, too, another act was passed “To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Alabama History Commission,” to consist of five 
persons, to be selected from the membership of the Society. The 
act provides that it shall be the duty of the Commission— 


“Under such rules, regulations and plan of procedure as it 
may adopt, and without compensation, to make a full, detailed 
and exhaustive examination of all the sources and materials, 
manuscript, documentary and record of the history of Alabama 
from the earliest times, whether in domestic or foreign archives 
or repositories, or in private hands, including the records of 
Alabama troops in all wars in which they have participated, and 
also of the location and present condition of battlefields, historic 
houses and buildings, and other places and things of historic in- 
terest and importance in the State, and the said Commission 
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shall embody the result of said examination in a detailed report 
to the Governor of Alabama prior to the next ensuing session 
of the General Assembly, with an account of the then condition 
of historical work in the State and with such recommendations 
as may be desirable .... And the Governor shall submit said re- 
port to the ensuing session of the General Assembly with a plan 
for permanently fostering historic interest and the preserva- 
tion of the records, archives and history of the State.” 

On this Commission the Governor appointed Thomas M. 
Owen, Dr. W. S. Wyman, Col. Sam Will John of Birmingham, 
Peter J. Hamilton of Mobile, and Professor Charles C. Thach of 
Auburn. 

At the annual meeting of the Society on June 19, 1899, the 
Secretary reported his activities and received a unanimous and 
enthusiastic vote of thanks. 

On the same day, June 19, 1899, the Commission held its first 
formal session, at the University, in the lecture room of Dr. 
Wyman. There were present Dr. Wyman, Professor Thach and 
Mr. Owen. Messrs. John and Hamilton, the remaining mem- 
bers, were detained at home on account of important business 
engagements. After a prolonged but informal discussion of the 
work, its purposes, importance and far-reaching scope, Mr. Owen 
as chairman submitted a tentative outline of the matters pro- 
posed to be covered by the researches: 

“Formal Report to the Governor. (With recommendations) 

Part I. An account of Manuscripts, Papers and Documents 
pertaining to Alabama in Official Repositories beyond the State. 

1. Foreign Offices: 1.—British Archives; 2.—French Ar- 
chives; and 3.—Spanish Archives. 

2. Federal Offices: 1—War Department; 2.—State Depart- 
ment; 3.—Navy Department; 4.—Interior Department (Patent 
Office, Land Office, Indian Affairs, Bureau of Education, etc.) ; 
5.—Treasury Department; 6.—Post Office Department; 7.—De- 
partment of Justice; and 8.—The Offices of the Clerk of the H. of 
R. and of the Secretary of the Senate. 

3. Adjacent States: 1—Tennessee; 2.—Georgia; 3.— Lou- 
isiana; 4.—Florida; 5.—Mississippi. 

Part II. An account of Manuscripts, Papers and Documents 
in Official Repositories within the State of Alabama. 

1. Executive Offices: 1.—Governor; 2.—Secretary of State; 
3.—Auditor; 4.—Treasurer; 5.—Superintendent of Education; 
6.—Board of Health; 7.—Convict Inspectors; 8.—Attorney Gen- 
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eral; 9.—Superintendent of Agriculture; 10.—R. R. Commis- 
sion; 11.—Clerk of the Sup. Ct.; 12.—Sup. Ct. Reporter; and 
13.—Adjutant General. 

2. County Offices. (To include descriptions of all county 
records. ) 

3. Municipalities. (To include an account of the municipal 
records of the principal Alabama towns, as Mobile, Montgomery, 
Birmingham, et al.) 

4. Educational Institutions. (To include an account of the 
source material for a history of primary education, and of the 
records, etc., of the University of Alabama, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, et al.) 

5. Church Organizations. (To include an account of the 
records of the different denominations, and of individual 
churches. ) 

6. Benevolent Institutions. (To include general Masonic 
Records, Temperance Societies, etc.) 

Part III. An Account of Manuscripts, Papers and Docu- 
ments in Private Hands. 

1. Literary Remains of Public Characters. (To include 
papers left by Hawkins, Crowel, McKee, et al.) 

2. Libraries and Societies. 

3. Private Collectors and Students. (To include an account 
of collections made by Pickett, Brewer, Draper, et al.) 

Part IV. War Records of Alabama. (To comprise accounts 
of Alabama war records in the offices of the U. S. Secretary of 
War and Adjutant General of the State, and in Private Hands.) 

Part V. Aboriginal and Indian Remains, etc. 1.—Pre- 
historic Works; 2.—Indian Tribal Boundaries; 3.—Tribal Terri- 
torial Subdivisions; 4.—Town and Village Sites; 5.—Trails and 
Roads. 

Part VI. Points and Places of Historic Interest in Alabama: 
1.—Forts and Stockades; 2.—Battle Fields; 3.—Historic 
Houses; 4.—Historic Places not Otherwise Classified (as place 
of Burr’s capture in Alabama); 5.—Places of Birth and Inter- 
ment of Persons Prominent in Alabama History; and 6.— 
Scenes in Alabama History, and Portraits or Likenesses of Emi- 
nent Alabamians.” 

After careful and critical examination, this outline was agreed 
upon by the Commission, and assignments of the different parts 
of the work were made to the members. The chairman then 
issued a circular statement and appeal to the public, of which the 
following is an extract: 
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“This report will indicate fully and in detail what material is 
in existence, and where it is to be found, with notes on its prob- 
able value, accessibility, extent, etc..... The Commission now 
appeals with confidence to students and scholars everywhere, 
and especially to public spirited Alabamians, for aid and co- 
operation..... Hid away in old trunks, drawers, book-cases, and 
chests, are numbers of manuscript treasures: private letters, 
letter books, diaries or journals, weather notes, manuscript maps, 
account books, surveyor’s note and field books, etc. In the hands 
of participants, or their descendants, in the Indian Wars, the 
Texan and Mexican Wars, and the late War Between the States, 
are doubtless to be found valuable letters, journals of campaigns, 
and rolls of various commands, as well as mementoes of these 
struggles. The location, extent and present ownership of all 
such material is earnestly desired; and if possible a gift of the 
same to the Historical Society.” 

By the end of 1900 the task set for the History Commission 
was all but completed. Though Peter J. Hamilton, Sam Will 
John, O. D. Street and a few others made small contributions, 
the bulk of the work devolved upon Thomas M. Owen'. In the 
Report to the Governor, drafted by Mr. Owen, the Commission 
recommends— 

“the creation of a Department of Archives and History, charged 
with the custody of the State official archives, and the collection 
and creation of a State library, museum and art gallery, with 
particular reference to the history and antiquities of Alabama, 
to be under the supervision of a Director. A liberal continuing 
appropriation should be made to conduct the Department, main- 
tain its official staff, purchase necessary equipment, and other- 
wise enable it to accomplish the object of its creation. In ad- 
dition to the accumulation of books, pictures, museum articles, 
etc., the Director should be charged with the duty of compiling 
a series of State archives as hereinafter recommended. To the 
Department could also be committed the matter of marking 
historic sites, etc. As there would be no necessity for two col- 
lections, the accumulation of the Historical Society so far made, 
could properly form the nucleus of the collection of the Depart- 
ment, and thereafter the functions of the former as a collecting 
agency should cease.’ 

~~ 8 Report of the Alabama History Commission, 1900 (Montgomery, 1901), pp. 447. 

4It was the intention of the History Commission that the existence of the Historical 
Society should “‘continue (1) for the purpose of stimulating interest in the various parts of 
the State through its membership, (2) to provide a body of students for regular meetings 
for historical discussion, (3) to facilitate the accumulation of historical objects, and (4) to 
raise additional funds for publication.”’ But the Society was soon to sing its Nunc Dimittis. 
The headquarters were removed to Montgomery in 1901, and the time of meeting was changed 
from the middle of June to the end of December. In 1905, by consent of its members, the 


Society ceased to function as a separate organization, its activities being taken over by the 
_ Department of Archives and History. 
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On receipt of the Report, Governor William J. Samford trans- 
mitted a special message to the General Assembly urging the 
establishment of the department recommended. In the Senate 
William D. Jelks, D. J. Meador and Hugh Morrow, and in the 
House of Representatives Richard H. Clark, William W. Bran- 
don, Henry B. Foster and William B. Bankhead were conspicu- 
ous in advocacy. The bill became law on February 27, 1901. On 
March 2 following, the new department began to function in the 
cloak room of the Senate Chamber, with Thomas M. Owen as 
Director and his sister, Miss Dolly Owen, as his devoted sec- 
retary. 

“This step,” says an authority, “was the first known recogni- 
tion and application of the principles of public support of archive 
preservation and history work and enterprise through a separate 
bureau, commission or department of State, located in the 
capitol, and administered by a State official regularly chosen and 
required to devote his entire time to his duties. This plan is 
altogether the creation of Dr. Owen, and it was his unique good 
fortune to be both the pioneer, maker and perfector of a great 
institutional advance in American government and political 
science.’’® 

The act of creation prescribed the objects and purposes of 
the Department as “the care and custody of official archives, the 
collection of materials bearing upon the history of the State, 
and the territory included therein, from the earliest times, the 
completion and publication of the State’s official records and 
other historical materials, the diffusion of knowledge in refer- 
ence to the history and resources of the State, the encouragement 
of historical work and research, and the performance of such 
other acts and requirements as may be enjoined by law.” 


“The care and custody of official archives” involved the assort- 
ment, arrangement, labeling, filing, indexing and cataloguing of 
all that vast body of official records, preserved and not in current 
use, which has been accumulating at the capitol since the for- 
mation of the Territorial government in 1817. 

The Territorial capitol of Alabama was St. Stephens. Here 
were located the offices of the Governor, Secretary of State, 


5 The South in the Building of the Nation, XII, 244-245. 
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Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney General. Here was also the 
place of meeting of the two sessions of the Legislative Council 
and the House of Representatives, the first from January 19 to 
February 14, 1818, and the second, from November 2 to Novem- 
ber 21, 1818. The second and last session located the permanent 
seat of government at Cahaba but made Huntsville the tempo- 
rary seat “until suitable buildings and accommodations can be 
provided at the town of Cahaba.” The same act further pro- 
vided, “that all officers, who are required by law to keep their 
offices at the seat of government, shall be allowed until the meet- 
ing of the Convention, or next Legislature, to remove the same 
to Huntsville, and the necessary expenses of the removal of the 
public seal, books, records and papers shall be defrayed by the 
Territory.” On June 26, 1819, the Alabama Republican carried 
this brief news item: “His Excellency, Governor Bibb, arrived 
in Huntsville on Monday last. The Secretary of the Territory is 
daily expected, and the public records, etc. have already arrived 
here, where they will remain while this place continues to be the 
seat of government.” 

From Huntsville the records were transferred to Cahaba and 
from Cahaba to Tuscaloosa, all in a period of six years. What 
loss resulted from this constant transportation from place to 
place and from improper storage can only be surmised. Tusca- 
loosa remained the capital for twenty years, 1826-1846. Then 
the public records were again on wheels. Packed in 113 boxes, 
loaded in 13 wagons, weighing 26,704 pounds, they were carried 
overland to Montgomery, the new capital, at a cost of $1,325. 
Three years later, December 14, 1849, the new capitol building 
burned to the ground. The fire originated in the roof over the 
House of Representatives. The combined efforts of the heads 
of the departments, the legislators and citizens saved the public 
records and other property in the basement and on the second 
floor, but because of the intense heat the contents of the State 
library on the third floor could not be saved, and its fine collec- 
tion of early documents was destroyed. 

Since 1849 there has been no destructive fire at the capitol, 
and public records have normally accumulated in large quanti- 
ties, and with the multiplication of offices they have still further 
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increased. The most interesting and valuable are those origi- 
nally preserved in the Chief Executive Department, and the of- 
fices of the Secretary of State, the Auditor, the Treasurer and 
the Adjutant General. These consist of correspondence receiv- 
ed, letter-press copy books, legislative records, constitutional 
convention records, elections, census returns, pardons, land rec- 
ords and maps, civil official registers, bonds, incorporations, mil- 
itary registers, pension records, vouchers, records of Alabama 
troops in the Indian troubles of 1836, the Mexican War, the War 
Between the States, etc. As fast as these records cease to be in 
current use in the various departments, they are now transferred 
to the Department of Archives and History, where they are cared 
for and made available to students for consultation. 

The provision in the act of creation for “the completion and 
publication of the State’s official records” has resulted in a plan 
for the compilation and publication of twelve volumes of State 
papers: 


Volume I.—Fundamental charters, proclamations, acts of Con- 
gress, and constitutions, which affect the territory now embrac- 
ed in Alabama, from the earliest times to the present. 

Volume IJ.—Documents and papers connected with Spanish 
explorations and occupation of what is now Alabama, 1507-1813. 

Volume III.—Documents and papers connected with French 
occupation, 1699-1763. 

Volume IV.—Documents and papers connected with English 
occupation, 1763-1783. 

Volume V.—Mississippi and Alabama Territorial documents, 
1798-1819. 

Volume VI.—Governors’ messages, 1818-1904. 

Volume VII.—Miscellaneous State documents: Banks and 
Finance, University, Schools, Boundaries, Indians, Internal Im- 
provements, Slavery, etc., etc., 1818-1900. 

Volume VIII.—Census and population statistics, 1800-1900. 

Volume I[X.—Official register, 1800-1900. (To include full 
roster of all State and county officials.) 

Volume X.—Counties and county boundaries, 1800-1900. (To 
include in full acts creating, or changing names, establishing or 
changing county sites, or altering boundaries.) 

Volume XI.—Abstracts of the records of the counties of Ala- 
bama, 1800 to 1819. (To include early deeds, wills, marriage 
records, etc.) 
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Volume XII.—War records. (To embrace (1) a reprint of the 
rolls of Revolutionary pensioners who lived in Alabama; (2) 
Rosters of commands from Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, who served in the Creek War, 1813- 
1814; (3) Rosters and documents of the Indian Wars, 1832-1842; 
(4) Rosters and documents pertaining to Alabamians in the 
Texas Wars; (5) Rosters of Alabamians in the Mexican War; 
(6) Documentary records of Alabama in the War Between the 
States; and (7) Rosters and documents of Alabama commands 
in the Spanish-American War. 


In addition to the foregoing, the elastic provision is made 
for the publication of “other historical materials.” For inclusion 
in this miscellaneous class, an Alabama Local History collection 
is being brought together. It will embrace reminiscent and his- 
torical articles of value which have appeared in newspapers and 
periodicals, relating to counties and towns or other local areas 
in the State. 

Within the scope of “materials bearing upon the history of 
the State, and the territory included therein, from the earliest 
times,” printed sources have been regarded as of first importance. 
The Department, from its inception, has devoted every energy to 
building up a representative collection of books and pamphlets. 
These materials may be roughly classed as (1) all books what- 
ever, relating to the State or any part of its history; (2) all 
writings of Alabama authors; (3) official and legislative docu- 
ments, reports, circulars, bulletins, etc.; (4) municipal or local 
documents, reports, etc.; (5) religious and church documents 
and literature; (6) literature of all benevolent institutions; and 
(7) educational reports, catalogues, announcements, and other 
documents. 

The act of creation further provides (Section 4) that “any 
State, County or other official is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered in his discretion to turn over to the Department for perma- 
nent preservation therein any official books, records, documents, 
original papers, newspaper files, and printed books not in cur- 
rent use in their offices.” Some rare and valuable books and files 
have been collected under this authorization, but no special ef- 
fort has been made systematically to bring together the mate- 
rials contemplated in this provision. 
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The Department, since its establishment, has been receiving 
about two hundred dailies, weeklies, and irregular issues of the 
State press. All are carefully arranged, and are made imme- 
diately available for use. Dailies are bound in two to four books 
to the year, and weeklies, three years in one book. In the col- 
lection also are several files running consecutively through a long 
period, and some date prior to the admission of the State into the 
Union in 1819. There are four or five approximately full files 
for the years 1861-65. 

Persistent appeals have been made to families and others 
having old letters and manuscripts, to deposit them in the col- 
lections of the Department for historical purposes, and also for 
better preservation. The response has not been general, but 
several hundred manuscripts have been received. 

One of the conspicuous forms of the Department’s activity 
has been the collection and preservation of illustrative historical 
materials in the form of portraits, views and liknesses of per- 
sons and scenes in Alabama history; relics of pioneers and 
pioneer life, as articles of dress, implements of labor, imple- 
ments of the chase, and household furnishings; relics and per- 
sonal belongings of eminent Alabamians, as library desks or 
tables, chairs, knives, dirks, dueling pistols or other fire arms, 
stock, knee or shoe buckles, drinking cups, watches, chains, snuff- 
boxes and canes; war relics, as uniforms, swords, arms and 
equipment; Indian relics, as pottery, weapons of all kinds, per- 
sonal ornaments, and so forth. 

The Department is under the supervision of a self-perpetuat- 
ing board of trustees, one from each Congressional district, hold- 
ing office for six years and without compensation. The general 
powers and duties of the board are set forth in the act of crea- 
tion as follows: 

“To adopt rules for its own government and also for the gov- 
ernment of the Department; to elect a Director, and to provide 
for the selection or appointment of other officials, or employees, 
as may be authorized; to provide for the publication of histor- 
ical material pertaining to the State under the supervision of the 
Director; to have the direction and control of the marking of 


historic sites, or houses, and the exploration of prehistoric and 
Indian mounds and other remains existing in the State; to con- 
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trol and expend such appropriations as may be made for the 
maintenance of the Department; and to do and perform such 
other acts and things as may be necessary to carry out the true 
intent and purpose of this Act.” 


The Director holds office for a term of six years, and has “the 
immediate management and control” of the department. His 
duties are comprehensively set forth in the act as follows: 


“He shall have control and direction of the work and opera- 
tions of the Department, he shall preserve its collections, care 
for the official archives that may come into its custody, collect 
as far as possible all materials bearing upon the history of the 
State and of the territory included therein, from the earliest 
times, prepare a biennial register hereinafter provided, diffuse 
knowledge in reference to the history and resources of the State; 
and he is charged with the particular duty of gathering data 
concerning Alabama soldiers in the War Between the States. 

“He shall make an annual report to the board of trustees, 
to be by them transmitted to the Governor, to be accompanied 
by such historical papers and documents as may be deemed of 


importance by him, and the Director shall contract for the print- 
ing and binding of the said Report, which shall be paid for as 
other public printing and binding.’’® 


The appropriations to the department have been as follows: 


Act approved Feb. 27, 1901—Salary of Director. $1,800.00 
Maintenance 700.00 


$2,500.00 


Act approved Feb. 13, 1903—Maintenance, including salary of Di- 
rector $2,500.00 
Act approved Feb. 22, 1907—Salary of Director $2,500.00 
Stenographer 750.00 
Act approved Feb. 8, 1907—Maintenance _._ 8,000.00 


$6,250.00 


Act approved Apr. 22, 1911—Salary of Director $3,000.00 
Act approved Mar. 30, 1911—Stenographer 750.00 
Maintenance 5,000.00 


$8,750.00 


Act approved Sept. 28, 1915—Director $3,000.00 
Stenographer 900.00 
Maintenance 6,000.00 


$9,900.00 






































* None of the annual reports of the Director has ever been published. 
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Act approved Sept. 30, 1919—Salary of Director _ $ 3,000.00 
Salary of Chief Clerk 2,000.00 
Maintenance 13,000.00 











$18,000.00 
Act. approved Sept. 29, 1923—Salary of Director $ 4,000.00 


Chief Clerk 2,400.00 
Maintenance 13,000.00 











$19,400.00 
Act approved Sept. 9, 1927—Salaries of Director and clerical 
assistance and maintenance $27,600.00 


Prior to the present administration (Governor Bibb Graves), 
printing, binding, part of postage, stationery and supplies were 
allowed to be purchased from special funds for that purpose but 
now everything comes out of the one appropriation.’ 

Dr. Owen died on March 25, 1920, while serving his fourth 
term as Director of the Department. His widow, Mrs. Marie B. 
Owen, was elected as his successor and is still in office. 

In promoting the great enterprise to which he devoted the 
best efforts of his useful life, Dr. Owen performed a distinctive 
service to his native State and to the cause of history; but many 
of his aspirations have never been fully realized. The series of 
historical publications which he planned, notably the State’s 
official records, have never made their appearance in print, and 
one suspects that this task was never seriously undertaken. No 
search for material bearing on Alabama history has been made 
in foreign archives, and the Alabama Local History collection 
remains incomplete and unpublished. On the other hand, 
the Legislature in 1907 added library extension to the duties of 
the Department, and this new duty has been broadly met. The 
establishment of public and school libraries has been encouraged 
and assisted, and a system of traveling libraries maintained. 
For the use of members of the Legislature, State officers and 
others, a reference collection of current data and material, on 
subjects deemed of public interest and importance to the people 
of the State, has been brought together and arranged for con- 
sultation. The Department desires to be regarded as a bureau 
of information on all historical and statistical subjects for the 
State, and promises prompt and full response, as far as possible, 
to all inquiries. It aspires to be an uplifting, refining and stim- 
ulating force in State life, and in a degree it is meeting these 
ideals. 


7 Statistical information supplied through the courtesy of Mrs. Marie B. Owen. 





SLAVE CONSPIRACIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By R. H. TAYLOR 


In the slaveholding communities of the ante-bellum South the 
entire white population labored under a haunting fear of a slave 
insurrection, a fear which was more pronounced in those com- 
munities where the slaves equalled or outnumbered the whites, 
and this fear rendered both slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing whites alert in the detection of symptoms of insubordination 
among slaves. Indeed, so vigilant were the whites in discover- 
ing and frustrating slave conspiracies that the majority of the 
attempts of the slaves to strike a blow at the dominant race 
failed to materialize; accordingly, very few white people suffered 
violence in their persons as a result of considered action on the 
part of slaves and free negroes. In order, however, that there 
be no occasion for the slaves to think and act in concert for the 
purpose of fomenting conspiracies and insurrections, a variety 
of controls were imposed by the State and the community ex- 
posed. 

It may be said that the disciplinary measures invoked to order 
the lives of slaves served a two-fold purpose, (1) the control of 
slave labor, and (2) the prevention of insurrection. Concerning 
the latter, it should be observed, first of all, that the whites in- 
stituted a system of patrols for keeping the slaves within those 
bounds recognized as legitimate by statutory law and plantation 
rules. While there was as early as 1729 a law prescribing a pun- 
ishment of forty lashes for negroes who traveled at night with- 
out a pass,' the law of searchers (later called patrols) was not 
inaugurated until 1753. By virtue of an act of the General 
Assembly in that year, the justices of the county courts were 
given discretionary power to appoint three freeholders as search- 
ers in each county. The searchers were to serve under oath to 
search the negro quarters four times a year and oftener if nec- 
essary for “guns, swords, and other weapons.’”? In 1779 the 
law of searchers was revised in the interest of securing search- 


1 Tredell’s Revisal of the Public Acts of the General Assembly of North Carolina, ch. 5. 
2 Ibid., ch. 6. 
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ers who would discharge their duties diligently. The revised 
statute required searchers to search for weapons once a month 
and report their findings to the county court. In addition, they 
were to apprehend all slaves found off their masters’ plantations 
without a pass. The position of patrolman must have gone beg- 
ging, for, besides the inducements to serve, such as exemption 
from the payment of county taxes,* one incurred a fine of 
£100 for refusing to serve. An act of 1794 required more fre- 
quent inspection of negro quarters and empowered patrols to 
inflict punishment, not exceeding fifteen lashes, on all slaves 
found off their owners’ premises without a written pass. For 
purposes of inspection, a county was divided into districts to 
which a number of patrolmen were assigned.* 

As a rule, patrolmen were derelict in the performance of their 
duties; hence, the evils which the system was designed to cor- 
rect continued to exist in greater or lesser degree. So patent 
were these evils on occasion that the editor of the Raleigh Stan- 
dard rather pertinently inquired whether the county courts were 
performing their duty in appointing patrolmen once a year. 
Rumors of slave uprisings or the presence of runaway slaves in 
a community served to arouse the patrols to activity, but under 
ordinary circumstances they were content to “let well enough 
alone.” As a system of police the patrols were deemed adequate 
except when an emergency required extraordinary measures. 

To take care of extreme cases requiring prompt and vigorous 
action, provision was made for calling out the State militia on 
the shortest possible notice. A law, which was doubtless a reper- 
cussion of the negro insurrection in San Domingo, made it the 
duty of any two justices of the peace “who shall know or have 
reason to believe that a conspiracy among the slaves or free 
negroes to promote insurrection exists” to issue an order to the 
sheriff of the county to summon the magistrates of the county 
to meet at the courthouse on a day “fixed by said order.” Upon 
assembling, if a majority of the magistrates were of the opinion 
that a conspiracy existed, the governor was to be informed im- 
mediately by express. Thereupon it became the duty of the gov- 


8 Ibid., ch. 7. 
“ Revisal of the Laws of North Carolina, 1821, ch. 406. 
§ Raleigh Standard, Nov. 6, 1850. 
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ernor to call out a patrol of militia and instruct the command- 
ing officer. In order to avoid the delay occasioned by making 
application to the governor, the General Assembly in 1830-31 
passed a law authorizing seven justices of the peace to require 
in writing of the commanding officer that he call out the militia 
in cases of insurrection.’ 

The placing of sharp restrictions upon the congregating of 
slaves in considerable numbers and the enforcement of severe 
penalties on slaves found guilty of aiding and abetting conspir- 
acies and insurrections constituted a second category of preven- 
tive measures. It was deemed highly desirable to prevent slaves 
and free negroes from voicing their grievances in unison. To 
that end, such gatherings of the slaves as were permitted were 
subject to the surveillance of the whites. Dancing and drinking 
parties were not tolerated,*® and even religious exercises were 
not above suspicion. Pious masters conducted religious exer- 
cises for the benefit of their slaves or on occasion secured the 
service of a white minister of the gospel. The white ministers 
generally selected texts for their sermons which served to im- 
press the negroes with the beauty of the virtues of humility and 
obedience. It is hardly necessary to say that admonitions to 
obedience based upon scriptural injunction constituted a potent 
aid in holding religiously-minded slaves to the path of duty.’° 

In 1741 the General Assembly passed an act making it a 
crime punishable by death for three or more slaves to “conspire 
to make insurrection.”"' This law was apparently allowed to 
remain unchanged until 1802, when, as a result of reported negro 
uprisings in Halifax and Bertie counties, the penalty for con- 
spiring against the whites was made death without benefit of 
clergy or transportation beyond the limits of the United States. 
Transportation was to be employed only after an example had 
been made by the conviction and execution of several ring- 
leaders, and those transported were forbidden to return upon 
pain of death. Both humane and economic interests demanded 


® Revisal of 1821, ch. 494. 

7 Sessional Laws of North Carolina, 1830-31, ch. 32. 

8 Revisal of 1821, ch. 406. 

® An instance of the employment of a white preacher to preach to slaves is recorded in 
the Devereux Plantation Book. This valuable record of plantation life is the property of 
Mrs. J. W. Hinsdale, Raleigh, N. C. : 

10In many of the white churches space in the gallery was reserved for negro worshippers. 

1 Jredell’s Revisal, ch. 24. 
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that a wholesale execution of slaves be avoided; but, when the 
interests of society clashed with those of the individual slave- 
owner, the latter must submit to some sacrifice of valuable slave 
property.’* In all cases involving conspiracy and insurrection 
among slaves provision was made for a speedy trial of the of- 
fenders.'* It was thought to be desirable not to permit too long 
an interval between the commission of the crime and the execu- 
tion of the judgment. Expeditious punishment tended to im- 
press the slave population with the majesty of the law, and at 
the same time spared the owner the inconvenience occasioned by 
the loss of a slave’s labor. 

Reports of insurrections in the State and in neighboring com- 
monwealths produced a state of excitement which, as a rule, 
found expression in more drastic legislation regarding the priv- 
ileges of slaves. This reaction became more and more pronounc- 
ed with the steady increase of the negro population and the con- 
sequent augmentation of the fear of a negro insurrection. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the entire police force of the State 
was almost instantly available for crushing any defection among 
slaves, there was always the possibility that murderous axes in 
the hands of infuriated negroes would slay many whites before 
the progress of the uprising could be arrested. On numerous 
nights when rumors of negro uprisings were being circulated the 
whites lay uneasy in their beds and slept not at all. 

The presence of a large group of runaways in a neighborhood 
was ordinarily a cause for apprehension. The majority of the 
runaways were captured and returned to their masters; but 
sometimes a few of the more determined and desperate succeed- 
ed in arming themselves, and from the fastness of some nearby 
swamp defied all efforts to effect their capture. Against incor- 
rigible runaways proclamations of outlawry were sometimes pub- 
lished, summoning the slaves to surrender at once upon pain of 
being shot at sight.’ In general, it was the presence of out- 
lawed bands of negroes which produced the greatest fear among 
the whites exposed to their depredations. The fastnesses of the 
Great Dismal Swamp and of the swamps around Wilmington af- 


12 Compensation for executed slaves was allowed in some counties. 
18 Revisal of 1821, ch. 912. 
14 Jredell’s Revisal, ch. 24. 
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forded the most convenient rendezvous for runaway slaves. Run- 
aways became so numerous and bold around Wilmington about 
1795 that the town authorities deemed it necessary to post a 
strong and vigilant night guard. This precaution was taken on 
the strength of the report that the desperadoes were not only 
raiding neighboring plantations, but had also killed an overseer, 
Jacob Lewis, and had wounded William Steely... On December 
18, 1818, Governor Branch issued a proclamation offering a re- 
ward of $250 for the capture of a lawless band of runaway ne- 
groes numbering seven. They were led by a certain negro named 
Andey alias Billy James. This particular band shot one Robert 
Young “and robbed the widow Fox of two half-Eagles between 
Raleigh and Lewisburg.” Billy James, in spite of being hotly 
pursued by Colonel Hinton’s dogs, continued to elude capture.’® 

In 1821 the militia of Onslow County was called out to sup- 
press a strong and aggressive band of runaway slaves. It was 
reported that the runaways in Onslow did not try to conceal 
themselves, but went about boldly burning houses and commit- 
ting numerous thefts. It was believed by the legislative Com- 
mittee on Claims, which investigated the affair, that the run- 
aways had adopted a plan of communicating with negroes in ad- 
joining counties with the view of stirring up disaffection and 
revolt.17 In 1830 sundry citizens of Sampson, Bladen, and New 
Hanover counties petitioned the General Assembly for military 
assistance in searching the woods for runaways and for authority 
to shoot them on sight. It was alleged by the petitioners that 
the slaves had become so uncontrollable as to go and come “when 
and where they please,” and that the patrols hesitated to act for 
fear of having their houses burned.'® 


The numerous slaves who sought refuge in the Great Dismal 
Swamp were a constant terror to the white inhabitants of that 
region but, so far as can be ascertained, the negroes in hiding 
in this swamp did not commit deeds of great violence. In fact, 
gangs of runaways rarely became so desperate as to attempt a 


15 Wilmington Chronicle, July 3, 1795. 

16 So close and exciting was the chase that the outlaw divested himself of his incum- 
brances, which included, among other articles, a number of fine shirts supposed to have been 
stolen from members of the General Assembly. Raleigh Register, Dec. 18, 1818. 

17MS., Legislative Papers, 1823. The Legislative Papers of North Carolina have been 
assembled and classified by the North Carolina Historical Commission. 

18 MS., Legislative Papers, 1830. 
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massacre of the whites. Hunger sometimes drove runaways to 
take life as an incident of procuring food; but in general they 
confined their activities to stealing, burning, and eluding cap- 
ture. There was, however, always the possibility that a large 
number of runaways might embody and undertake to extermi- 
nate white settlements within striking distance of their ren- 
devouz.'® To obviate such a danger the machinery for appre- 
hending runaways was rather elaborate and efficient. Patrols, 
rewards, “nigger dogs,” the posse comitatus, and the militia were 
all available and unhesitatingly employed. 

A casual perusal of the public prints of North Carolina from 
about 1792 to 1808 will convey unmistakably the conviction that 
the whites of Eastern Carolina entertained the liveliest fear of 
West Indian negroes. The negro insurrection in Haiti and San 
Domingo in the ’nineties of the eighteenth century, attended as 
it was by the most horrible atrocities, thoroughly alarmed the 
whites, not only of North Carolina, but of all the seaboard slave- 
holding states. Various expedients were adopted to prevent ne- 
groes from the West Indies being admitted to the State. The 
General Assembly in 1795 passed a law forbidding any person 
coming into the State with intent to settle to bring with him 
any negro or negroes above the age of fifteen years from any 
of the French, Dutch, Spanish, or English West Indies. The 
penalty for violating this law was a fine of £100 for each person 
brought in contrary to its provisions.2® On June 18, 1798, Gov- 
ernor Samuel Ashe issued a proclamation calling on the people 
of the State to prevent the landing of slaves or free persons of 
color. He stated that several shiploads of San Domingan ne- 
groes had set sail and that one shipload had arrived at Charles- 
ton. “The admission of such slaves or people of color into the 
State at this time,” the Governor said, “might disturb the peace 
and safety of the State.’* In 1803 the inhabitants of Wilming- 
ton memorialized Congress on the subject of West Indian ne- 
groes. It was asserted in the memorial that a number of ne- 
groes or mulattoes, recently emancipated on the Island of Guada- 
loupe, had been landed at the town of Wilmington. It was the 


19 It does not appear that insurrectionary negroes singled out the slaveholders as special 
victims of their raids. 

20 Revisal of 1821, ch. 444. North Carolina prohibited the foreign slave trade in 1794. 

21 North Carolina Journal, June 18, 1798. 
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opinion of the memorialists that “much danger to the peace and 
safety of the people of the Southern States of the Union in par- 
ticular is justly to be apprehended from the admission of per- 
sons of that description into the United States.” Congress was 
therefore requested to take measures to prevent a recurrence of 
this event.2*. The danger of admitting West Indian negroes was 
much overrated; but to the best-informed minds it was very 
real. Mr. Alston of North Carolina stated in Congress in 1806 
that one hundred West Indian negroes were more to be feared 
than ten thousand from Africa.** 

The whites were not only alarmed over the entrance of bona 
fide West Indian negroes into the slaveholding communities of 
the State, but grave doubt was expressed as to the advisability 
of permitting negroes who had emigrated from the United States 
to Haiti to return to this country. In this connection, Governor 
Holmes of North Carolina said: 


“The great number of slaves recently emancipated in the 
United States and thrown on the community without proper or 
regular employment has constrained a considerable portion of 
these miserable people to emigrate to the Island of Haiti. Also 
many free persons of color who never tasted the bitter cup of 
slavery have visited that Island. It is suggested with much diffi- 
dence whether it would not be expedient to prevent a return of 
these emigrants to our State as a view of our safety and tran- 
quillity seem to require.’’** 


Fears of an insurrection incited by West Indian negroes 
were gradually allayed; but there remained another factor to 
be reckoned with—the free negro. Free negroes were generally 
regarded as a nuisance and a danger—a nuisance because of the 
bad example they set for industrious, obedient slaves, and a dan- 
ger because free negroes were believed to be active in promoting 
conspiracies and revolts. Prior to the Revolution, free negroes 
were few; and, consequently, little feared or hated. Comment- 
ing on this situation, Mr. Gaston, of Craven County, said in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1835 that from the best informa- 
tion he could get, he believed that previous to the Revolution 


22 Annals of Congress, 7th Congress, 2nd session, pp. 385-86. 

%3 Tbid., 9th Congress, Ist session, p. 359. 

% Extract from a message of Governor Holmes to the General Assembly of North Car- 
olina. Raleigh Register, Nov. 19, 1824. 
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there were scarcely any emancipated slaves in the State; and 
that “the few free men of color here at the time were chiefly mu- 
lattoes, the children of white women, and unquestionably free 
because their mothers were so.”** After the Revolution, the 
number of free negroes increased appreciably, the increase being 
due in part to the emancipation of slaves by the Quakers and to 
a rather liberal emancipation policy on the part of the State.?¢ 
By 1860 there were 30,468 free negroes in North Carolina. 

Illustrative of the general disesteem in which free negroes 
were held is a memorial of the citizens of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, to the legislature of South Carolina. It is stated in this 
memorial that free negroes were in great measure removed from 
the vigilance of the whites, that they harbored runaway slaves, 
and that their places of residence might become the rendevouz 
“of the desperate and discontented among the slaves.”27 A 
North Carolina slaveholder, in urging the legislature to adopt 
some measure to rid the State of free negroes, asserted that 
they “do more to corrupt the slave population and to instill into 
them a spirit of resistance and insubordination than every other 
source combined.’’** So pronounced was the repugnance of slave- 
holders for the free negroes that during the ’fifties the expe- 
diency of forcing all free negroes to accept the status of slaves 
was openly discussed and advocated. 

The fear of the free negro as a disturber of the peace does 
not appear to have been well-founded. Leaving the West Indies 
out of account, there was elsewhere in North America only one 
negro conspiracy of threatening proportions, directed by a free 
negro, viz: the Vesey Insurrection in Charleston in 1822. Vesey 
planned a wholesale massacre of the whites in such a deliberate 
and systematic manner as to bequeath to succeeding generations 
of slaveholders a deep-seated suspicion of all except the most 
stupid and ignorant class of free persons of color. 

Negro preachers and exhorters, after 1831, were unduly sus- 
pected of encouraging insurrection. Feeling against negro 
preachers was not so manifest until the occurrence of the Nat 


2% Debates in Convention, 1835, p. 351. 

28 After 1831 the emancipation of slaves was attended with some difficulty. For the laws 
governing the emancipation of slaves see Taylor, ““The Free Negro in North Carolina, ° 
James Sprunt Historical Publications, V. 17, No. 1. 

27 Plantation and Frontier Documents, U. B. Phillips, ed. II, 114. 

2 Raleigh Register, Dec. 10, 1850. 
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Turner Rebellion in Southampton County, Virginia, in 1831. Nat 
Turner was a Baptist preacher, sufficiently well-educated to read 
the Bible and to make a very liberal interpretation of some of its 
passages. Prompted by what he conceived to be his religious 
duty, Nat assembled a band of from forty to sixty slaves and 
murdered fifty-five white men, women and children; whereupon, 
the General Assembly of North Carolina put a quietus on negro 
preachers. No slave or free person of color was to be allowed to 
preach on any pretense upon pain of receiving thirty lashes on 
the bare back.*® Thus the error of one misguided negro ex- 
horter was visited upon the whole tribe of negro preachers.*°® 

During and after 1830 there appeared in slaveholding dis- 
tricts a pronounced sensitiveness on the score of abolition activi- 
ties. The initial appearance of abolition tracts in North Caro- 
lina was viewed with acute apprehension. An organization, with 
the avowed purpose of bringing about the immediate uncompen- 
sated emancipation of slaves, and claiming the protection of 
federal law in the distribution of its propaganda, was difficult 
to combat. Here was a sinister threat. Copies of the Liberator 
and Walker’s Appeal, decrying the evils of slavery and advocat- 
ing emancipation, occasionally found their way into the hands 
of negroes.*! Believing the Abolitionists to be conscienceless 
and therefore capable of any deviltry in the prosecution of their 
program, Governor Owens in 1830 took occasion to warn the 
people of the State against the machinations of these reckless 
reformers. The governor said in part: 


A systematic attempt is being made by some reckless per- 
sons, some too, who under pious exertions to enlighten the ignor- 
ant and lead them from sensualizing darkness, are willing to 
sow sedition among our slaves, and this book*? artfully distort- 
ing the peaceful doctrines of the Bible is intended and well-cal- 
culated to prepare the minds of that portion of our population 
for any measure however desperate.** 


After 1830 it was not uncommon to attribute virtually all 
slave conspiracies and uprisings to the nefarious scheming of 


29 Sessional Laws, 1830-31, ch. 4. 

30 There were also restrictions on the bearing of arms by slaves and free negroes. 
31 See McMaster, History of the People of the United States, V. 6, pp. 71-72. 

32 Probably Walker’s Appeal. 

33 Raleigh Register, Nov. 18, 1880. 
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the Abolitionists. They were charged with deliberately instill- 
ing malice and a spirit of insubordination into the minds of 
slaves. So positive was the belief in this charge that in several 
counties public meetings of the leading citizens passed resolu- 
tions denouncing “the wicked projects of Northern Abolition- 
ists.”** At a public meeting of the citizens of Mecklenburg 
County, resolutions were framed asking the postmaster (pre- 
sumably of Charlotte) not to deliver but to send back to the 
place whence it came all incendiary literature. “Should this ne- 
farious activity continue,” the resolution ran, “we will suspend 
all business intercourse with the cities in which abolition or anti- 
slavery societies exist or from which their incendiary publica- 
tions issue.’ 

In view of the fact that very few slaves could read, the Abo- 
litionists supplemented the written appeal by sending agents 
into the State to make a personal appeal. In 1850 two Wesleyan 
preachers, Crooks and McBride, were arrested for denouncing 
slavery in the Friends’ Meeting House in Guilford County,** and 
about 1860 Daniel Worth, another Abolition emissary, was ar- 
rested and tried for distributing copies of Helper’s Impending 
Crisis. It was held by the Supreme Court of the State in the 
case of State v. Worth that the teachings of Helper’s book were 
liable to excite slaves to insurrection, for the reason that Helper 
had written that “slaves ought to be discontented with their 
condition and the master deposed from his, and that the change 


should be effected even at the cost of blood.”’** 
The essential purpose of the Abolitionists, however, was not 


to excite the slaves to make insurrection. Much that was said 
and written on that score was primarily for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the abolition movement so as to defeat its essential 
purpose—the creation of an overwhelming sentiment for the 
emancipation of slaves. 

As to insurrections in North Carolina, there were none; as to 
conspiracies, there were a few; but, as to rumors of conspiracies 
and insurrections, there were a multitude. The absence of large 
cities in which slaves could congregate, the comparative absence 
of extensive plantation districts, and the patriarchal character 


*% See Raleigh Register, Sept. 22, 1835. 
% Ibid. 


38 North Carolina Standard, Oct. 2, 1850. 
37 North Carolina Reports, 7 Jones, 488. 
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of slavery in the State served to remove in large measure the 
causes which frequently gave rise to discontent and rebellion. 
Just prior to and during the Revolution there was in evidence 
a marked distrust of slaves. This distrust was due to persistent 
rumors that the British were planning to arm the slaves and use 
them in helping to subjugate their masters. Regardless of 
whether these rumors had any foundation in fact, they were 
given much credence. On June 19, 1775, Richard Caswell, Joseph 
Hewes, and William Hooper, the three North Carolina delegates 
in the Continental Congress, framed an address to the people 
of North Carolina in which they asserted that the people of 
North Carolina were aware of the efforts to incite the negroes 
to insurrection and “had taken such precautions in the premises 
that, when an extended insurrection was attempted, ... it was 
promptly suppressed before any mischief was done.’** It is 
probable that the insurrection referred to in the address was not 
in fact an insurrection, but what was more accurately described 
as a threatened uprising of the negroes in Beaufort, Pitt, Edge- 
come, and Martin counties. This conspiracy was reported to 
have been actuated by Governor Josiah Martin who used for the 
purpose a certain ship captain named Johnson. The conspiracy 
was discovered just before the time appointed for the uprising 
and an express was sent to Tarborough for assistance. Upwards 
of one hundred men were appointed as patrols and several ne- 
groes were seized, severely whipped, and cropped.*® In July, 
1775, another negro conspiracy was reported-in the region of 
Tar River. The disaffected blacks were, it was alleged, planning 
to embody and move westward-with the expectation of being 
protected by the Tories.*®° Behind these attempted uprisings 
stood, according to the Patriots, the sinister figure of Governor 
Martin. He was deemed capable of inspiring the most diabolical 
designs. So numerous and vehement were the accusations 
against Martin that he took occasion to deny that he had given 
any encouragement to the negroes to revolt against their mas- 
ters. In a letter to Lewis H. DeRosset, Governor Martin, after 
denying that he had instigated the negroes to revolt, added, 


%8 Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. X, p. XXVIII, prefatory notes. 
%° This insurrection is described in King, Sketches of Pitt County. 
“ Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, 436. 
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“nothing could ever justify the design falsely imputed to me—- 
but actual and declared rebellion of the King’s subjects and fail- 
ure of all other means to maintain the King’s government.’’*! The 
denial was coupled with a clever threat. The Governor let it be 
known that the Patriots by their own conduct might reduce him 
to the necessity of arming the blacks. 

In order to forestall the machinations of the British, the Com- 
mittee of Safety for the town of Wilmington attended to the dis- 
arming of the negroes.*? Subsequently, a committee of the Pro- 
vincial Congress reported that in their opinion it was expedient 
“to recommend to all masters and owners of slaves on the south 
side of the Cape Fear River to remove such male slaves as are 
capable of bearing arms—into the country remote from the 
sea.”’*8 It does not appear, however, that this recommendation 
was given effect. While the British did not scruple to seize 
slaves belonging to Patriot masters, they did not employ slaves 
in large numbers as soldiers. The employment of slaves as sol- 
diers would have been of questionable military value and other- 
wise impolitic. 

After the Revolution the slave population apparently remain- 
ed quiescent until 1802, when the white inhabitants of Hertford 
and Bertie counties were alarmed by evidence of a negro con- 
spiracy. As in the previous cases noted, the conspiracy (if there 
was such), was frustrated by the timely arrest of fourteen ne- 
groes. The group was disposed of as follows: Frank was found 
guilty of conspiring and made to suffer death; another slave was 
cropped, branded, and whipped; while a third was cropped and 
whipped; and the remainder were whipped, “there appearing 
nothing against them only their names being on the paper.’’** 
With the exception of a disturbance in Onslow and Jones coun- 
ties in 1821, the details of which are lacking, and the alarm occa- 
sioned by the Vesey insurrection in Charleston in 1822, there 
was no untoward event in the premises until September, 1831. 
In that year there occurred the so-called Duplin insurrection. 
This affair was doubtless given greater currency than it would 
ordinarily have had by reason of the fact that it followed hard 


“ Colonial Records, Vol. X, pp. 137-128. Governor Martin was then in Fort Johnston. 
“ Ibid., Vol. X, p. 26. Negroes were similarly disarmed in Pitt County. 

#3 Ibid., X, 567-569. 

“ Raleigh Register, June 22, 1802. 
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upon the Southampton Rebellion in Virginia. While the whites 
were laboring under the excitement produced by the exaggerated 
reports of the atrocities committed by Nat Turner’s followers, 
it was reported that the negroes of Duplin and Sampson counties 
were waging a war of extermination. In consequence, the white 
population in the entire central and southeastern parts of the 
State was thrown into a frame of mind bordering on panic. So 
great was the excitement in Raleigh that the city was put in a 
state of complete defense.*® General Byrd, of Hillsborough, hear- 
ing that Raleigh was endangered, hastily raised a volunteer com- 
pany and proceeded as far as Chapel Hill where he was informed 
that the danger was not imminent. In the vicinity of the region 
affected by the disturbance, it was reported that women and 
children fled to the swamps from which they emerged two days 
later “muddy and half-starved.” Wagoners on their way to 
Fayetteville discharged their loads at some house on the road 
and returned home.*® As was usually the case, the initial account 
of the uprising was greatly magnified. As a matter of fact, no 
one was killed nor was any outrage committed. It was reported 
that an unknown number of negroes were planning to march to 
Wilmington by two routes. At Wilmington the two columns 
expected to unite, seize a supply of arms and ammunition, and 
receive reinforcements to the number of two thousand, where- 
upon the “embattled host” planned to return to Sampson and 
Duplin counties to engage in open warfare. This alleged ambi- 
tious design was betrayed by a free person of color.*? 

Following closely upon the disturbance in Duplin, reports of 
a slave insurrection in the gold mines of Rutherford County 
and of an uprising in Richmond County gained currency. These 
reports, largely baseless, indicate that during periods of stress 
and excitement almost any untoward circumstance, involving 
negroes, might be regarded as evidence of a deep-seated negro 
conspiracy. The supersensitiveness of the whites on the score 
of racial relations, and the readiness with which they reacted 
to rumors of slave uprisings, sometimes led to the condemnation 
and punishment of suspected persons on the strength of a mere 
shred of evidence. The idea seemed to prevail that the more 
~~ 4 Raleigh Register, Sept. 15, 1831. 


4 Fayetteville Observer, Sept. 15, 1831. 
47 Raleigh Register, Sept. 15, 1831. 
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ruthless and summary the punishment the more salutary the 
effect on the slave population. In this connection, a rather 
curious incident is recorded of a certain community in Wayne 
County about 1805. It appears that a man by the name of Jerne- 
gan died rather mysteriously and that one of his female slaves 
was suspected of having given him poison. The suspect was 
tried by a negro court, found guilty, and executed. In the course 
of the trial, a number of other slaves were implicated, all of 
whom were subsequently arrested and tried. The court sat for 
fifteen days engaged in investigating charges of attempts to 
take the lives of the innocent by poison. A great many white 
people present expressed the opinion that a conspiracy had been 
formed to destroy the white population. This opinion was forti- 
fied by the exhibition in court of a number of snake and scorpion 
heads found in the possession of the slaves. The presence of 
these uncanny objects “did great violence to the imagination of 
the credulous and affected them with imaginary pains.” The 
negro court decreed the execution of four slaves, the banish- 
ment of several others, and a severe whipping for the re- 
mainder.** 

In order to prevent the unnecessary sacrifice of slaves accused 
of being involved in conspiracies against the whites, the Nash 
County Humane and Slave Protecting Society was organized in 
1832 with John H. Drake as president pro tem, and H. Blount, 
Secretary pro tem. The Society was organized shortly after the 
racial disorders of 1831 and had for its objects: (1) the detection 
and suppression of the sources of discontent and conspiracy 
among slaves, (2) the scrutiny of the conduct of the negro popu- 
lation and the collection by correspondence and expresses of in- 
formation concerning the conduct of slaves throughout the State, 
(3) the prevention of the “indiscriminate and unceremonious 
sacrifice of slaves by the white population acting under the in- 
fluence of excitements, regardless of the truth or falsity of any 
reported insurrection—fabricated or circulated to lessen the 
price of slaves or for any other purpose.’’*® This Society was 


_ & This incident is graphically related by a contributor to the Henderson Letter Book, 
which consists of a number of letters dealing with community life in North Carolina in the 


early nineteenth century. It is found among the collections of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C 


* Tarborough Free Press, Jan. 31, 1832. 
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probably short-lived; but the very fact of its organization is in- 
dicative of the feeling of slaveholders, who viewed with grave 
concern the indiscriminate sacrifice of valuable property in 
slaves. 

It is an arresting fact that after 1831 slave conspiracies and 
insurrections were conspicuously less noticeable. The compara- 
tive absence of insurrectionary disturbances in the last three 
decades of the slave regime may be attributed to several causes, 
notably: the more humane treatment of slaves, the enactment of 
more stringent laws regarding the privileges of slaves, and the 
failure of previous attempts at insurrection. Undoubtedly, a 
more powerful deterrent than either of the foregoing was the 
gradual rise in the level of intelligence of the slave population. 
Long and intimate associations with the whites, despite restric- 
tions on the imparting of formal learning, resulted in a broad- 
ening of the mental horizon of the slaves. They became more 
and more aware that a master’s power to coerce extended far 
beyond the confines of his plantation, and less and less inclined 
to challenge that power and the system from which it emanated. 
Finally, convinced of the futility of resisting organized authority, 
the bulk of the slaves resigned themselves to their ignoble lot— 
to await in patience the day of deliverance. 
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WHITE METHODISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING 
RECONSTRUCTION* 
By FRANCIS BUTLER SIMKINS 


Many historians, both local and national, have written much 
of the horrors under which the average white South Carolinian 
is supposed to have lived during “the black days of Reconstruct- 
ion.” Their sketches are so gloomy because they content them- 
selves with discussions of the abnormal political experiences of 
the state to the exclusion of other equally important phases of 
local life; and there can be no doubt that they do not greatly 
overdraw the political troubles. But was not the average white 
man and woman, in spite of political distress and comparative 
poverty, then enjoying a social life as happy as that of the 
twentieth century white South Carolinian with his wealth and 
political monopoly? Possessed of the fragments of anti-bellum 
wealth and of the memories of that age when South Carolinians 
knew the art of enjoyment, the returned Confederate often lived 
a gay life not interrupted by the prospects of fortune through 
uncomfortable industry.! Even the economic distress of the period 
was not so great as some have imagined, for was not the freed- 
man more industrious then than he was twenty years later, and 
was not the average white farmer more prosperous?? But a dis- 
cussion of these social and economic factors will be left for the 
future. The present paper will be confined to a consideration of 
experiences which, in several of their aspects, during the Recon- 
struction period, gave almost perfect happiness to thousands of 
plain white South Carolinians, namely, the experiences of the 
majority of white Methodists when confronted with the actuali- 
ties of Reconstruction. White Methodism engendered so much 
happiness because it took into account emotional experiences 


* The author acknowledges the valuable assistance of Mr. Bob White Linker of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in the preparation of this paper. 





1“T never knew,”’ said Joseph Le Conte in his Autobiography (New York, 1908), p. 286, 
“so much real social enjoyment in Columbia as in the years 1866 and 1867; society was really 
gay, the necessary result of the rebound from the agony of war.” 

2?Such was the opinion of representative farmers of the state in numerous letters writ- 
ten in 1893 in the Report of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on the Condition of 


a Growers, Senate Report, 58rd Congress, 8rd session, Report No. 986, pt. 1, pp. 
06. 
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measured in terms of heavenly success, rather than in terms of 
the actual world of economic failures and reverses in the fortunes 
of the Episcopalian political leaders of the white race. Equally 
interesting experiences could be revealed through a study of 
the fortunes of the white Baptists and the negro Methodists and 
negro Baptists of this period. 

South Carolina white Methodism during the Reconstruction 
period was confronted with several acute problems. The most 
immediate was the problem of repelling the attempt of the 
Northern Methodist Church to absorb it. A problem of vital im- 
portance was the settlement of the ecclesiastical status of the 
numerous negro members in their new capacity of freedmen. The 
internal problems of the church—its moral, social and educa- 
tional discipline—likewise received attention. That the church 
was so successful in the solution of these problems was largely 
due, in the opinion of this writer, to the effectiveness of its 
emotional appeals. These appeals seemed to have engendered 
in those to whom they were directed a high degree of religious 
happiness, and consequently were a source of great strength to 
the church in its efforts to surmount the obstacles in its way. 
They will accordingly receive much stress in this paper. But we 
shall not neglect the non-emotional and more worldly side of the 
church’s endeavors, because without them it is not likely that 
the other work would have been of permanence. 

The Northern Methodists took the view that the fact that the 
Northern arms had triumphed would mean the speedy destruc- 
tion of the Southern Methodist Church in South Carolina as well 
as in the other Southern States, and the incorporation of its 
membership in their body. Were not slavery and the theory of 
local autonomy which protected it—the two principles which had 
led to the secession of the Southern conferences in 1844—dead 
and without champions? While statesmen were so thoroughly 
convinced that South Carolina had been guilty of the moral 
crime of Secession that they rejoiced in the destruction of Co- 
lumbia, was it not logical for the leaders of the Methodist 
Church, a sect never distinguished for its tolerance of the insti- 
tutions of outsiders, to assume a high moral position in dealing 
with those who had practiced the sins of Secession and Slavery? 
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Was there not room for an optimistic belief that the South 
would accept in all humility the fact that it had sinned, and the 
means of Christian regeneration which its more virtuous brothers 
of the North, in Christian compassion, would extend it? There 
was no room in the Northern Church’s conception of meeting the 
great moral issue of the day for such an easy reconcilation be- 
tween the sections as was affected in the less moralistic Episco- 
pal Church. “We must shun,” said 4 New England conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1865, “the temptation of 
making the former church the center around which we shall re- 
organize our own.” The Committee on Reconstruction of this 
conference was of the opinion that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, “had been so completely leagued with detestable 
sin, that its representative ministers and members are incapaci- 
tated for the work of social and religious regeneration of the 
South,” and that their “apostate church should be exterminated.” 
“Methodists are intensely desirous,” said the official organ of the 
Western conferences,’® “that an unfettered Gospel should ring 
through the now disenthralled South—so anxious that we can 
brook no delay. We want hundreds of men turned loose in the 
South laden with the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ.’”* This 
organ, as early as August 1865, expressed unbounded optimism 
concerning the success of Methodist missions in the South. “The 
tide,” it said, “turns in favor of loyalty and liberty, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church can fully meet the demands of the 
situation. Even rebels and traitors will soon refuse to receive 
the Gospel except from those who have shown their fear of God 
by loyalty to the Nation. The mad-dog cry of ‘abolitionist’ be- 
comes effete and ridiculous now that the doctrines of liberty 
blaze in splendor from all the starry folds of the flag of the Re- 
public.”® In keeping with such sentiments and beliefs the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Northern Church of 1864 announced that 
members of the Southern Church would be again admitted into 
its fold only when they had given satisfactory assurance of 
“their loyalty to the national government and their hearty ap- 


3 The Western Christian Advocate, Chicago. 

* These quotations are from the Southern Christian Advocate, Sept. 7, 1865. This weekly 
published at Macon, Georgia, was the official organ of the South Carolina Conference. 

5 Quoted in ibid., Aug. 31, 1865. 
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proval of the anti-slavery doctrine of our Church.”® The bishops 
of the Northern church at the Erie conference of 1865 confirmed 
the declaration of the previous year and expressed the desire 
that missionaries be sent into sections of the South not then sub- 
ject to their ministrations. The South was declared a special 
mission field.? A political complexion of great significance was 
given to the activities of the church in the South by the fact that 
many Methodist bodies of the North in the summer of 1865 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the enfranchisement of the 
negro.* 

The Northern church soon endeavored to bring its version of 
the “unfettered Gospel” to the “rebels and traitors” of South 
Carolina and to the State’s black population recently out of its 
“thraldom.” At the behest of Northern agents, churches owned 
by native Methodists were seized by the military.® At the 
Charleston conference of the Northern church resolutions were 
passed to ignore “all those artificial distinctions in society 
founded on ungenerous prejudices,” and felicitations from 
Northern bodies congratulating the church for the success in 
abolishing “invidious distinctions” were received; in fact, col- 
ored men were given social equality in the church; nine mission- 
aries were reported as active in the State, and a theological in- 
stitute with fifteen students founded for the education of negro 
ministers was reported in successful operation.’° The church in 
the city of Charleston was adjudged “a living and efficient agency 
through which sinners are converted to God.’!! Schools were 
organized which were of lasting educational benefit to the freed- 
men. The most notable of these was Claflin University in Orange- 
burg. Some ten to fifteen thousand dollars was spent each year 
in South Carolina by the General Mission Board of the church 
for its work of evangelization and education.’ The State con- 
ference, held in Columbia in 1874, expressed itself as “satisfied 
with conditions in South Carolina.” But in spite of these scat- 





® Quoted in ibid., Sept. 7, 1865. 

7 Ibid., Feb. 23, 1865. 

8 Ibid., Sept. 7, 1865. 

® For example, three of the four Methodist churches of Charleston were seized. George 
W. Williams, ibid., Aug. 31, 1865. 

10 Ibid., May 25 and June 29, 1865. 

1 New York Christian Advocate, quoted in ibid., Mar. 23, 1865. 

12 Ibid., Dec. 3, 1873. 
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tered evidences of success, the Northern church signally failed in 
its endeavor to bring the defeated whites into its fold and had 
success only with the negroes.'* The conference of 1866 was 
able to report only one native white minister in its service. “The 
native white population,” confessed an organ of the church, 
“stand aloof, and usually do all in their power to hinder the work 
of the missionary.”» The aforementioned conference of 1874 
was composed of negroes and a few Northern-born white men." 
Claflin was a brave but meager experiment in education. Poverty 
forced many of its 110 students to cook their own victuals, and 
its faculty of five was able to give only a paltry form of instruct- 
ion.17 Even control was lost of many of the seized church edi- 
fices when the Washington government and some of the mission- 
aries came to realize that such high-handed procedure had been 
unwise.'® Although by far its greater success was among the 
negroes, that numerous group welcomed the attempt of the 
Northerners to control their religious activities with no more 
enthusiasm than they welcomed the attempt of the native whites. 
Especially was this true when the negroes realized that the 
Northerners’ declarations of liberty and fraternity were often 
tempered by a New England sense of discipline and prudery 
when brought into contact with the emotional extravagance and 
moral looseness often associated with the negro’s religion. Both 
the negro and the Northerner were often disillusioned concern- 
ing previously entertained opinions of their respective virtues. 
“Some of our white friends,” said a Beaufort negro writing in 
the organ of R. H. Cain, “do more in the way of keeping farms 
and keeping our poor race in ignorance than in anything else.... 
When they see the cotton bag they forget about saving souls.... 
They pat the negro on the shoulder with the left hand, while 
with the right hand they catch hold of his pocketbook.”!® “No 


14 The total membership in the State of this church in 1869 was 20,801; in 1874, 30,676. 
A. A. Taylor, ‘“‘The Negro in Reconstruction in South Carolina,” Journal of Negro History 
(Washington, July, 1924), IX, 852. 

15 New York Christian Advocate, quoted in ibid., May 23, 1866. 

16 Christian Neighbor, Jan. 27, 1874. (This weekly was published in Charleston as the 
unofficial organ of native white Methodists. ) 
= 17 See “‘Sigma’s”’ description of this institution in Southern Christian Advocate, Feb. 4, 

74. 

18 For example, the Reverend Mr. Lewis of the Northern church was instrumental in 
bringing about the restoration of churches to the whites through the easy means provided by 
the Johnson administration. See F. A. Mood in ibid., Oct. 4, 1865. 

18 Christian Record (Charleston), Aug. 14, 1867. 
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other people in Protestant Christendom,” wrote the Reverend 
Dr. Abel after a tour of inspection of negro churches,”° “show so 
imperfect a religious development .... Their public devotions 
.... are generally characterized by extravagance, which would 
not be tolerated by a Christian people.” 

Although it is certain that under even the wisest manage- 
ment the Northern church would not have been successful in its 
attempt to absorb the South Carolina branch, the local leaders, 
familiar with their field through long experience, made the fail- 
ure of the Northerners more complete than it might have been 
under natural circumstances. Bishop Wightman, of South 
Carolina, prudently admitted that Slavery and Secession were 
dead issues, and advanced elaborate arguments favoring as in- 
evitable the submission of his flock to the authority of the United 
States. Yet in no uncertain terms he affirmed the Pastoral Let- 
ter of the Southern College of Bishops rejecting with scorn 
the absorptionist proposals of the Northern church. In his pas- 
toral address of 1865 he went so far as to affirm that the North- 
erners had been guilty of violating one of the fundamental tenets 
of the church by entering politics; that Southern Methodism had 
a distinct mission to fulfill, and that no good could come from the 
Northern proffers of reunion. In answer to the argument that 
the calamities which the South had experienced was the punish- 
ment of Providence for the crimes of Slavery and Secession, he 
submitted explanations worthy of St. Augustine in explaining 
why Rome fell shortly after it adopted Christianity. The South 
Carolina bishop cited numerous Biblical examples of the punish- 
ment of the virtuous and the prosperity of the wicked and at- 
tacked the practice of seeking Providential causes for earthly 
happenings.*1. The moral depravity into which many South 
Carolinians had fallen as a result of the confusion incident to the 
end of the war, and which was of a type which conscientious 
Methodists could not ignore, was cited by the Northerners as a 
reproach to the church. This was remedied, as we shall later 
see, by not unsuccessful attempts to apply the well known Metho- 
dist discipline. The assault upon the church for its endorsement 





2° New York Methodist, quoted in Southern Christian Advocate, Feb. 25, 1874. 
21 The pastoral letter of 1865 is published in ibid., Nov. 23, 1865. 
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of slavery and its alleged improper conduct towards the negro 
was answered by a calm recital of the great missionary work 
the native Methodists had carried on among the negroes before 
the war. But justifications of fact and logic were hardly 
necessary to protect the white church against Northern at- 
tempts at absorption. The main cause of the failure of the 
missionaries was their ignorance of the elementary principle of 
social psychology that the defeat of a people with an ideal by 
another people with a conflicting ideal is not likely to be followed 
by the acceptance of the ideal of the victorious by the van- 
quished. As expressed at the time by no less than one Northern 
observer,’ it was the height of folly for the Northern churchmen 
to look upon the outcome of the war as retribution visited upon 
the South, and to expect the Southerners “to see it in the same 
light, and to meet us as penitents in sackcloth and ashes and take 
our advances to them as proof of our magnanimity and for- 
giveness.” Another important reason that the South Carolina 
church was not annihilated was that, in spite of poverty, South 
Carolina Methodism was still able to invoke among its members 
and converts emotional experiences which gave rise to a spirit 
of loyalty to the organization and to an optimistic faith in its way 
of heavenly salvation. These experiences took no account of 
reverses of material fortune and of criticisms which were born of 
imported moral principles that were foreign to the very indi- 
vidualistic morality which the native Methodist regarded as suffi- 
cient for his salvation. 

No such success, however, was attained in the endeavor of 
the local church to hold its negro majority within its fold.24 A 
series of circumstances seems to have made the secession of the 
blacks inevitable. Although there is no brighter page in the 
history of American Methodism than the story of the zeal with 
which the South Carolina Methodists looked after the spiritual 
welfare of their own slaves and those of the somewhat neglectful 
Episcopalian planters, the system of religious control which the 


2 The most notable work of this nature was supervised by Bishop William Capers. At 
his death in 1855, there were twenty-nine missions, thirty-two preachers, 11,546 communi- 
cants and an annual expenditure of $25,000. See Woodson, History of the Negro Church 
(Washington, 1921), 158-59. 

*3 The Nation, III, 31 (July 21, 1866). 

*4In 1861 The Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, gave the number of white Methodists in the South Carolina Conference as 34,826, and 
the number of negroes as 42,858. 
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Methodists had imposed upon the negro was such as was natural 
only to slaves. The principal reason for the whites’ interest in 
the negro’s spiritual welfare was their desire to make more sure 
the bondage of thought as a means of securing the bondage of 
body. Either the negro had been forced to attend the church of 
the white man, where special seats in keeping with his social 
position were provided, or white preachers, or such. colored 
preachers as met the approval of the whites were forced upon 
him in special meetings. He was told that God made the two 
races for different purposes, one to serve and the other to be 
served. This system generally worked smoothly; but when fric- 
tion developed, it was the negro who yielded. For example, in 
1833 a group of “uncouth white youth,” in order to make room 
for themselves in the crowded Bethel church of Charleston, 
ejected the negro members from that church. An attempt to 
discipline the youths led to the indignant withdrawal of 150 
members to form a separate church.” The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was established in Charleston through 
the initiative of Morris Brown, and which had 3,000 members 
in 1822, was in that year forced to suspend operations by the 
whites and its leader was forced to flee North.” In 1836, when 
Reverend Daniel A. Payne, a colored preacher, manifested 
religious activities not pleasing to the whites, he was expelled 
from Charleston and was not allowed to return until after the 
war." Thus is it evident that the traditional position of the 
negro in the white church was that of a slave, and it was but 
natural for the whites, in spite of the forced abolition of slavery, 
to be willing to maintain religious connections with the freedman 
only on a basis which involved the minimum modification of the 
traditional custom of treating the negro as a subordinate. No 
wonder, then, that the negro Methodists, imbued as the race was 
with doctrines of equality, should have regarded their religious 
dominance by the native whites as intolerable, and should have 
set about the organization of a separate church.”* Accordingly, 
the act of the general conference of 1864 of the African Method- 


2% Woodson, op. cit., p. 133. 

26 Woodson, ibid., pp. 77-78. 

27 W. J. Gaines, African Methodism in the South (Atlanta, 1892), 60. 

*8‘*We were leading a body of Negroes,” said Bishop Gaines, ibid., p. 61, “to seek a 
church where they could be free and untrammeled in their religious worship.” 
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ist Church, the independent negro Methodist body of the North, 
calling for the extension of its organization into the South, met 
with ready response in South Carolina. Largely through the 
initiative of two missionaries, James Lynch and James D. S. 
Hall, the first South Carolina conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in Charleston, May, 1865. Bishop 
Payne, the same divine who thirty years previously had been 
driven from the city, made a triumphant entry, and presided 
over the conference.”® There was, said a prominent native white 
Methodist who witnessed this conference, “quite a parade of 
‘bishops, deacons and elders.’ Sambo, like the white man, is fond 
of office, and the temptation of being made a live bishop caused 
hundreds and thousands to join the African Methodist Church.’’®° 
Churches were furnished the negroes by the Federal government 
or turned over to them by the local whites. Others were built by 
the negroes themselves. The most notable of these was the 
Emanuel Church of Charleston, erected amidst much display of 
pomp by the distinguished colored preacher-editor-politician, 
R. H. Cain. Missionaries were dispatched into the interior, and 
so great was the success of the African church that the State 
was soon divided into two conferences. The negro membership 
of the white church fell from 42,853 in 1861 to less than a 
thousand by 1873,*! while the membership of the African Metho- 
dist conference of upper South Carolina alone rose to 23,915 in 
1882.*? 

What was the attitude of the native whites toward this de- 
flection? As was natural, they generally opposed a change 
which involved a loss of more than half their membership. The 
declaration of the Southern Methodist bishops** that the duty of 
the whites of looking after the spiritual welfare of the negroes 
had not ended with the freedom of the race, found ample echo in 
South Carolina. Bishop Wightman shortly afterwards said** 
that freedom had brought only “slight changes” in the status of 
the negro; that the annual expenditure of the church for the 


29 Tbid., 5-12. 
% George W. Williams, Southern Christian Advocate, Aug. 31, 1865. 
ok. Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1863- 
io. 
82 A. A. Taylor, op. cit., 353. 
38 Published in Southern Christian Advocate, Aug. 21, 1865. 
*% Ibid., Nov. 28, 1865. 
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evangelization of the race should be the same as heretofore, and 
that the same accommodation as in the past should be provided 
in the churches for the blacks. As long as the negro was willing, 
he was given the opportunity of being converted in white meet- 
ings and becoming a member of white churches.**° The mission- 
ary society of the state conference, in its annual reports through- 
out Reconstruction, bitterly lamented that circumstances were 
destroying its opportunity to serve the negro as it had done be- 
fore the war. “How the heart sickens at the contemplation of 
that change,” said the Society in 1865.°° And in 1866: “Mourn, 
as we may, the loss of worldly wealth, thousands mourn more 
bitterly the blight fallen upon our once fruitful mission field.”** 
The sentiment of the Greenville district conference of Septem- 
ber 1867 is typical of that of many local bodies for several years 
following the war. The Greenville conference said of the ne- 
groes: “Ministers should feel it a duty to preach to them and es- 
tablish Sunday schools for them.’** Even in the face of whole- 
sale deflections many still fondly clung to the hope that the 
blacks would return to their old allegiance.*® 

But as soon as the whites realized that the separation of the 
races was inevitable, they did much to make the transition as 
easy as possible to both races, and the negroes reciprocated with 
manifestations of gratitude of the generous nature character- 
istic of the race. The white bishops of the South, as early as 
1865, recognized the inevitability of the separation and advised 
that “‘no factious opposition be offered to-the exercise of their 
[the negroes’] fullest liberty in choosing their ecclesiastical as- 
sociations.’”*® The official organ of the South Carolina conference 
was of the opinion that since the colored people “will not remain 
in any church organization that does not admit them to the 
legislative and pastoral relation of the Church,” and since “the 


% Evidences of this are scattered throughout the files of the Southern Christian Advo- 
cate. For example, from Greenville, April 3, 1866, came “‘the refreshing news” of the con- 
version of 250 whites and fifty negroes; from Winnsboro, May 11, 1866, the account of the 
conversion of seven whites and six negroes; from Edgefield, Nov. 8, 1867, that of seven 
whites and ten negroes; from Marion, Aug. 23, 1868, the baptism of 205 whites and forty- 
two negroes. 

38 Southern Christian Advocate, Nov. 30, 1865. 

37 Ibid., Dec. 14, 1866. 

38 Tbid., Oct. 4, 1867. 

3° For example, Reverend A. M. Chreitzberg before the Charleston district conference of 
May, 1868, said: “We are certain that time will prove who are their best friends, and we 
wait to render them, as of old, pastoral service.” Jbid., June 5, 1868. 

“© Tbid., Aug. 31, 1865. 
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social relations of the two races preclude the idea of such 
equality,” independent organizations for the negro were neces- 
sary.*! The leading secular organ of the State** believed that 
the establishment of independent negro churches was evidence 
that the blacks were “more devout than they were in the days 
of slavery” and “had not forgotten their former teachings.” 
Some negro churches were built with the aid of funds given by 
whites.** In this investigation no case has been encountered 
in which there was a quarrel between the whites and blacks of 
any church on the conditions of separation. The cordial recep- 
tion by the general convention of the Southern church of 1866 
of fraternal delegates from the African Methodist Church was 
approved in South Carolina,** and led to the opinion of a prom- 
inent minister* that the social change in the status of the ne- 
gro “has not wrought an irreconcilable antagonism between the 
races.” This cordiality went to the limit of the whites extend- 
ing the use of Trinity church, the largest Methodist church in 
Charleston, to the Africans until they should complete an edifice 
of their own. This act of generosity prompted R. H. Cain, the 
leading African divine of the State, to express “fraternal feel- 
ings” towards the whites. In reply, the Charleston Quarterly 
Conference of the whites expressed its “continued desire .. . for 
the improvement of the colored people in education, morals and 
religion.”*® To make provision for those Methodist negroes who 
did not desire to join either the African or Northern church, 
and who were not satisfied to remain under the direct control of 
the whites, branches of an independent conservative negro 
church in South Carolina were provided for by the general con- 
ference of the white church in 1866. Colored persons in the 
State were ordained as deacons and elders, and separate quar- 
terly conferences for the race were organized.‘7 To meet the 
demand of the negroes for an even larger degree of autonomy, 


"1 Jbid., June 15, 1866. 

“2 Charleston Daily News, March 11, 1867. 

‘8 For example, Theodore D. Wagner, a Charleston merchant, gave a lot and $100 towards 
the building of a Negro Methodist church in Charleston.—Southern Christian Advocate, Nov. 
2, 1865. For another example from Darlington, see Charleston Daily News, March 15, 1865. 

“4 See letter of J. E. Evans, Southern Christian Advocate, June 25, 1865. 

* E. J. Meynardie, ibid., Sept. 10, 1865. 

“© The interchanges are in ibid., Nov. 2, 1865. 

‘7 For the approval of the procedure by the influential Columbia Quarterly Conference of 
the Southern Church, see ibid., May 29, 1869. 
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the general conference of the Southern church provided, in 1870, 
for an absolutely separate negro church to be called the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, with the right of elect- 
ing bishops of its own. The result was that by 1876 there was 
in South Carolina a prosperous independent negro church en- 
joying a considerable membership and the confidence of the 
whites.*® 

But the cordial understanding which existed between the 
whites and the largest branch of negro Methodism, the African 
church, was not enduring. The principal cause of this change 
of sentiment was that many of the ministers of the African 
church turned to politics. Although the historian’? may regard 
this as the inevitable result of the fact that it was only among the 
clergy that the race had leaders trained for its new opportunities 
in politics, the whites of South Carolina took no such philosoph- 
ical viewpoint. They were alarmed and outraged when the 
African church became a partisan political organization which 
used its influence with such startling success towards making 
a race which was subordinate to the whites in every other social 
relation almost unanimous in its refusal to do as its former mas- 
ter bade in politics. As early as 1867 “the development of senti- 
ment among the leading men of the African M. E. Church, which 
will drive from it the sympathy of the Southern church” was 
noted. ‘When it turns the church into a political club .. . it de- 
parts from the simplicity of the Gospel and should be rebuk- 
ed.’”*° “The colored people,” said the Orangeburg Quarterly Con- 
ference of the white church of October, 1867,°! “have formed 
themselves into associations whose prevailing sentiment seems 
to be to propagate radicalism instead of the religion of Christ.” 
Solemn advice against “the evil of politics” and that “blind at- 
tachment to politics which had made infidels” was given,®? and 
when it was unheeded, total estrangement between the two 
churches became immediate. Moreover, many white South Car- 
olinians became almost as convinced as the Northerners that 


48 “*The development of the church in the state was not rapid,”’ Taylor; op. cit., 356. 

See Isaac J. Newberry’s account of the Limestone conference of this church in 1875— 
Southern Christian Advocate, Sept. 12, 1876. 

49 Woodson, op. cit., Chap. XI. 

5° Editorial in Southern Christian Advocate, June 7, 1867. 

51 Jbid., Nov. 8, 1867. 

52 Reverend G. S. Wells, of Marion, writing in ibid., Oct. 30, 1868. 
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the type of Methodism which the negro insisted on practicing 
was disreputable. “Instead of being quiet and orderly,” runs a 
typical comment,** “they [the negroes] never preach, pray, or 
sing without yelling at the top of their voices, and adding to 
these barbarous religious exercises a barbarous shouting, thus 
disturbing the neighborhood in the most intolerable manner up 
until midnight.” There were even those who saw advantages 
accruing to the white church from the separation, which led to 
the conclusion®* that this movement was not due altogether to 
the initiative of the blacks. “The withdrawal of the colored 
people from our church,” wrote a prominent Charleston min- 
ister,” “has really operated in opening for us a new and brighter 
prospect. We are relieved of a burden, and what was a stigma 
. . . The absorption of the church by them—the unremitting 
attention required of the pastors to all their demands . . . and 
the prominence which their numbers and demonstrative mode of 
worship gave us in the city [Charleston], placed us in a false 
light before the community.” The church was relieved of a 
great expense.®® There was no more need of exercising that in- 
timate control over the race which slavery seemed to have de- 
manded. The solicitations on the part of the white Methodists 
for the spiritual welfare of the negro became less frequent and 
more perfunctory; the white clergy began to show less and less 
interest in the conversion of the blacks;57 so complete has be- 
come in our day the separation of the races in South Carolina 
Methodist churches that a stranger might easily visit many 
white Methodist services without ever becoming aware that 
there was such a person as a negro Methodist in the State. 

While disposing of the menace of Northern interference and 
the question of what the relations between the races should be, 
the white Methodists of South Carolina lost no time in looking 
after the internal development of their own organization. The 
great motive force of this development was the revival spirit 
which in spite of worldly difficulties was sufficient to keep the 


58 Charleston Daily News, Sept. 15, 1868. 
54 Woodson, op. cit., 193. 
5 E. J. Meynardie, Southern Christian Advocate, Aug. 31, 1865. 
_ % The contributions for domestic missions fell from $88,833 in 1868 to $2,880 in 1871.— 
Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1863-1871. 
5? References to the conversion of the blacks, so numerous in the Southern Christian 
Advocate in the 1865-67 period, after that date became less frequent, and then disappear. 
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church in a state of agitation. But this cultivation of emotions 
which led to heaven did not lead the church into the mistake of 
neglecting temporal influences and organizations. No experienc- 
ed Methodist was so optimistic as to believe that conversion alone 
was sufficient to insure the Christian life. We shall first describe 
the working of the revival spirit in the church and then we shall 
give attention to the temporal organizations. 

Throughout the eleven years of Reconstruction the church 
seems to have been constantly under the influence of the revival 
spirit. Among the numerous examples, one reads of “the re- 
freshing news” from Greenville of the conversion of no less than 
150 sinners ;** from Newberry came the story of “a refreshing 
season of divine grace” in the form of frequent meetings and 
many conversions ;°® Spartanburg County was reported to be “in 
a perfect blaze of revivals,” due largely to the preaching of a 
minister whose “face shines like Moses” and who “in language 
of moving tenderness invites the wanderers home.’’®® South 
Carolina divines even found time to go into North Carolina to 


effect the “fall of Marion” which “turned the devil pale.”*! Often 
a congregation would give way to old-fashioned manifestations 
as did one in Greenville in 1866. “There were shouts in the 


camp,” wrote a minister who attended this meeting, “as of one 
that getteth victory—loud exclamations of ‘Glory to God!’ The 
spirit was with us, and the people of God had liberty to express 
their joy.” Meetings would often continue day and night for 
as long as three weeks.®* At Rehoboth on the Ninety-Six circuit, 
as the result of an eight-day meeting, many conversions were 
reported, and the community was “greatly stirred on the subject 
of entire sanctification. Several members of the church enjoy 
perfect love.” One session was characterized by such a “rare 
experience of religious enjoyment” that “one sister remained 
speechless for hours in the embrace of the perfect love of 
God.’’®* From Walterboro in the same year came the following 


58 Tbid., Aug. 3, 1866. 

5° Ibid., Sept. 28, 1866. 

© Relation of Presiding Elder W. H. Fleming in ibid., Sept. 9, 1866. 

®1 Tbid., Nov. 2, 1866. . 

®R. C. Oliver, ibid., Oct. 9, 1866. For example, the Charleston meeting of 1867.— 
Reverend John T. Wightman, ibid., June 28, 1867. 

83 Tbid., Oct. 11, 1867. 
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account from a local minister of a spirited revival:®* “Never 
did I witness such feeling, interest and manifestations of divine 
power as here. The love-feast on Sunday morning was full of 
interest . . . From Saturday the altar was crowded with weep- 
ing penitents, and ‘the grand old woods’ rang with the shouts 
of new-born souls.” From Anderson came the news of “nearly 
sixty penitents at the altar pleading for pardon. . . . Old men 
and young pleading mightily for mercy.”® Another illustration 
of the fervent religious spirit prevailing in the State came from 
Lexington County in 1873: “There was a most wonderful dis- 
play of divine power. Suddenly, as from one voice, the people 
of God shouted for joy, and several penitents who were at the 
altar were happily converted. At the instance of this baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, there was a rush to the altar of many who 
were heard earnestly crying aloud for mercy.” At times the 
manifestations of heavenly power were so potent as to effect 
radical modifications of habit. Thus a certain preacher of Green- 
ville, who was on the superannuated list, was stirred into resum- 
ing active pastoral duties;** and a wicked young man of the 
Black Swamp circuit, while on his way to a dance, turned aside 
to attend a religious meeting where he became so possessed of 
“the spirit of shouting” that “he continued praising God aloud 
in the church and on the road wherever he went.”** An illus- 
tration of pastoral zeal is the record case of a certain minister 
of Marion County who, on account of his love of the spirit, trav- 
eled on horseback in eight months of 1868 no less than 2,885 
miles, preached 290 times, received 390 into the church and con- 
verted more than 250.* 

Perhaps the most powerful agency of evangelization among 
the South Carolina Methodists before the war had been the camp- 
meetings, introduced in the State as early as 1802.7° During the 
war or immediately afterwards, most of these assemblies were 
abandoned. But by 1868 many of them were revived with con- 


% Ibid., Sept. 20, 1867. 

® Ibid., Nov. 10, 1867. 

® Jbid., Dec. 8, 1878. 

® Thid., Aug. 3, 1866. 

* Ibid., Oct. 18, 1875. 

® Ibid., Oct. 23, 1868. 

*® James Jenkins in his Memoirs speaks of the camp-meeting held at Waxhaws on the 
old Enoree circuit in that year as follows: ‘Indeed until now there were none in this State.” 
Quoted by A. M. Chreitzberg, ibid., Mar. 8, 1876. 
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siderable of the ante-bellum enthusiasm again manifested.” In 
1875 there were approximately twenty-four in operation in the 
State.72 The usual camp-meeting would be held in some con- 
venient rural grove in which were erected an arbor or shelter 
of boards for the preaching, and a group of “tents” or wooden 
shacks for the accommodation of the families of the faithful 
who were in residence for the five or six days which the meeting 
lasted. Trumpets were used to call the congregations together. 
These “Feasts of the Tabernacle,” as they were called, seem to 
have been an adaptation to local demands for social intercourse 
and protracted religious experience of religious habits of the 
pastoral Jewish tribe. Here Methodists were best able to go 
through the experience of conversion which they loved so well. 
A few citations from writers who attended these meetings in 
South Carolina will convey something of their spirit. At the 
aforementioned Cattle Creek meeting of 1868 we are told that 
the “glad songs of Zion as in the days of yore” were heard along 
with those of the frogs and mosquitoes of the surrounding 
swamps, and that all the attendants were “held up in the arms 
of God.” At the meeting held at Sandy Springs on the Pendle- 
ton circuit in 1870, we are told that “the Holy Spirit was there 
in mighty power. The old people and the preachers said they 
had never seen the like. Some of the scenes beggar description. 
One afternoon the services continued from the three o’clock ser- 
mon until midnight, giving the regular preacher no time to 
preach.”™* In 1875, at the Cannon camping ground near Spar- 
tanburg, “shouts of victory and glory were often heard from the 
tents,” and so great was the enthusiasm on one occasion that the 
services continued uninterrupted from eight in the morning un- 
til midnight. Perhaps the most famous camping ground in 
the State was Binnaker’s, in Orangeburg County, where for a 
long period of years “many ransomed sinners had been born to 
glory.” Of the gathering of 1876 we are told:**® “It is hard to 


7 The first one after the war which attracted considerable attention was held at Cattle 
Creek, Orangeburg County, in the summer of that year. See account in ibid., Aug. 21, 1868. 

72 J. W. Kelley, ibid., Oct. 27, 1875, said that there were from one to five camping grounds 
in eight of the district conferences. Taking three as a possible average, we arrive at the 
aforementioned number. 

73 Ibid., Aug. 21, 1868. 

7 Samuel Weber, ibid., Oct. 4, 1871. 

%® J. E. Smith, ibid., Dec. 15, 1875. 

eI. D. M., ibid., Sept. 19, 1876. 
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conceive of a more beautiful spectacle than that of hundreds of 
people leaving their work for a few days to devote themselves 
to prayer and praise. .. . Every service was well-attended, 
every sermon seemed endowed with special power from on high 

. and many were born to newness of life. ... The com- 
munion service at night was a scene almost painful in its awful 
solemnity; . . . the sacred vessels were on a rude table; ... 
there were deep Rembrandt shadows from which would emerge 
a face radiant with a light which was not of this earth... . 
The presence of God was felt and acknowledged by the cheering 
of the castdown, the comforting of the weary, the supporting 
of the weak, and triumphantly attested by the exultant songs 
of the new-born souls.” 

The extent to which the Methodists of South Carolina were 
moved by the revivalistic spirit is illustrated by the hold which 
such emotions had upon the church’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Although the members of college communities were not 
so unrestrained in their manifestations of divine grace as were 
their ruder brothers who attended camp-meetings, we have no 
reason to believe that their faith was less firm or their conver- 
sion less sincere. Unlike conditions in the average church col- 
lege of the present, rational processes had not become the most 
approved means of arriving at religious convictions; nor had 
the higher culture become sufficiently powerful to impose its dic- 
tum that emotionalism in religion was an evidence of bad man- 
ners and lack of intelligence. South Carolina Methodists de- 
manded and received from their colleges active propagation of 
their faith." Fathers sent their sons and daughters to college 
to be confirmed in their faith, or if in the egotism of youth they 
had fallen into the sin of unbelief, they were sent there to be 
humbled through contact with the Infinite and to be born again 
through Christian experience. Few fathers were disappointed 
in their hopes.** Wofford College, the pride of the state con- 
ference and its only institution for the higher education of men, 
gloried in its success in teaching “a positive Christianity,” in 


™ “We want,” said the State convention of 1868,” ibid., Jan. 4, 1869, “an education based 
on the old-fashioned but irrestible principle that the readiest way of making a man a good 
member of society is to make him a good Christian.” 

8 For example, many parents wrote the authorities of Wofford College thanking them 
for the conversion of their sons. Ibid., March 4, 1870. 
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the extraordinary fact that the deportment of its students was 
so near perfect that its faculty for a period of many years did 
not find a disciplinary session necessary; in the work of such 
venerated professors as James H. Carlisle, Daniel A. Dupre, and 
Whitefoord Smith for the spiritual uplift of the people of the 
State, as well as its students; in the number of its students con- 
vinced of the wisdom of entering the ministry; and in those 
“gracious outpourings of the spirit’ in the form of revivals with 
the result that the “students, with few exceptions, are profes- 
sors of religion and members of the church.’’® George Pierce*® 
said that a great revival in Wofford late in 1874 had resulted in 
the conversion of the entire student body, and that those “who 
tried to shake off the spirit had been moved by some strange 
power.” The women college students were not behind the men 
in practicing orthodox Methodism. How pleasing to the minister 
who tells the story, and how unlike the practice of the college 
girl of the present, was the behavior of a group of students on 
their way from Columbia to Spartanburg in 1870 for the opening 
of the female college of the latter place! “‘As soon as it was light 
enough to read,” says this minister,*! “each young lady perused a 
chapter of God’s word from her pocket Bible.” As an illustra- 
tion of how receptive the college girls were to the revivalistic 
spirit, we shall quote from President Samuel Lander’s account 
of such a visitation in 1869 to Davenport Female College, located 
in that part of North Carolina which was then a part of the 
South Carolina conference. At a prayer meeting within the 
college, the president observed “signs of feeling’ on the part 
of one or two girls. For this reason he invited them to visit 
his study the following afternoon. Several came “in great dis- 
tress,” and several went away “happy in the love of God.” This 
was followed by more meetings which, before the week was over, 
resulted in the salvation of all but one student, who however 
was finally induced “to embrace Him with joy and comfort to 
her soul.” 

A remarkable fact about South Carolina Methodism during 
Reconstruction was that the political and physical distress which 
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its members, along with other white South Carolinians, expe- 
rienced seems to have in no way hindered the fervor of their 
religious experiences. In fact, the poverty of men on this earth 
may be said to have made more charming the riches of heaven 
above; there was little of material comfort of such a nature as 
to dull spiritual sensibilities or to make the life of Christian 
poverty odious in comparison; the political reverses of the white 
man’s party taught the church the vanity of political intrigue 
and the wisdom of confining its activities to its own internal 
development; the cries of outside moralists against Methodists 
and other whites guilty of lawless violence against the negroes 
were not heard in those fervent prayer meetings where, as was 
natural to expect, only crimes committed against the clan—the 
white race—were recognized as such. The truth of these asser- 
tions can be made clear through citations of instances. “I have 
had,” said the president of Wofford,*? “the hardest time I have 
ever experienced in my life.” “Our people,” said an appeal ask- 
ing for aid for this institution,** “hardly know what these noble 
men [the faculty] have passed through and how they are living 
to sustain our institution.” The average salary of a professor 
in 1868 was only five hundred dollars.** Yet the thought of clos- 
ing the college after the example of many other institutions in 
similar circumstances never entered the mind of the professors, 
and they continued with unremitted zeal and optimism the pro- 
motion of the religious and educational advance of the few youths 
able to attend the college. The state conference two years after 
the war was able to collect only one-eighth of the amount collect- 
ed in 1863 for the sustenance of such important charges of the 
church as its superannuated preachers and the widows and or- 
phans of preachers, and by 1873 this amount was only half of 
what it had been in 1863.*° The average salary of the ministers 
of the State was approximately $600 per annum for the four 
years following 1869.86 The meagerness of this living is appar- 
ent when it is realized that the family of the minister was usually 
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large, and that on account of the itinerate character of his duties 
he must maintain a horse and had no opportunity to supple- 
ment his income by maintaining a farm or garden. This $80 
or $90 for each member of the preacher’s family, said an au- 
thority,*? stood in unenviable comparison with the report of the 
Sumter County grand jury of 1873, which said that a minimum 
of $108 per annum was necessary to support a pauper of that 
county. One minister was of the opinion that the thirteen dol- 
lars he was able to collect from his flock in 1866 for eight months’ 
service was “not enough to shoe my horse.’’®* Occasionally, a 
minister was forced to go about his circuit on foot because he 
had to sell his horse to provide for the wants of his family.*® 
There were even cases of physical want. Nevertheless, the 
work of conversion was uninterrupted. The people of Richland 
and Fairfield, when they heard that their ministers were with- 
out means of conveyance, sent their wagons and mules to fetch 
them. The Reverend Lucius Bellenger, although “stripped of 
every earthly comfort during the war,” was reported as “stand- 
ing by the cross—unfurling its banner and shouting to the 
charge.”®! A minister, after an extensive tour over the State, 
was able to report in 1867:°? “The faith of the church is grow- 
ing stronger by its trials—Christian sympathy is more fully de- 
veloped—prayer is growing mightier and more prevailing.’’ The 
following year Bishop Doggett, after a tour, was able to say: 
“T rejoice to say that though impoverished our people were never 
firmer or more resolute in their hold upon Methodism than at 
present.” 

A few citations are now in order to show how the Methodists 
disassociated their religion from the political events of the day, 
and how they refused to pay attention to outside criticism of 
their conduct towards the negro. In the counties of York and 
Union, at the time when later investigations proved that many® 
negroes had been whipped or murdered by whites acting through 


8? Chreitzberg, ibid. 

SR. C. Oliver, ibid., Aug. 8, 1866. 

8° See reports of such occurrences.—Ibid., Oct. 11, 1867. 

® For example, from Horry came the report, ibid., May 24, 1867, “Our itinerants felt 
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2 Whitefoord Smith, ibid., June 28, 1867. 
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the Ku Klux Klan, there seems to have been no let up in the 
revival spirit. “It is vain,” wrote a minister from Bivingsville 
in the former county, describing a series of meetings lasting 
nine days which resulted in the conversion of forty,® “to try to 
describe the working of the Holy Spirit upon the minds and 
hearts of the people of this place, and the joyous effect follow- 
ing. The altar was not infrequently crowded to overflowing with 
anxious penitents crying aloud for pardon and mercy; and the 
house was sometimes made to ring with the shouts of the new 
converts.” At the town of Union, said another minister,® “peni- 
tents crowd the altar. ... The singing is grand; the shouts 
were glorious; and Jesus was there in the midst.” From the 
county of Edgefield, at a time when Congress, the press of the 
nation, and even the official organ of the South Carolina confer- 
ence®? were roundly denouncing its citizens for the murder of a 
group of negroes taken captive in the Hamburg Riot of July, 
1876, there were several protracted meetings. “In these times 
of excitement and peril,” wrote a minister of the county,®* “the 
power of the Gospel is felt and acknowledged, and sinners are 
convicted of [personal] sin and converted to God. .. . There 
are many mourners at the altar earnestly pleading for salva- 
tion.” In the midst of the furious political activities of 1876, 
which resulted the following year in the overthrow of the Re- 
publican government of the State, while “the poor old racked 
and tortured mother state was quivering in every limb,” a great 
crowd gathered at Binnaker’s Camping ground to dedicate itself 
exclusively to “the revival of the church and the conversion of 
sinners.” The “hard times” and the political problems of the 
day were not mentioned, and although for many weeks past in- 
cendiaries had been at work in the surrounding country-side, 
the fact that no damages to property took place while the faith- 
ful were absent at the meeting was attributed to divine protec- 
tion.®® 

Yet, in spite of all that has been said to prove that South Car- 
olina Methodism’s chief source of power during Reconstruction 
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was the ability of its preachers to move large portions of the 
State’s population to conversion through high emotional expe- 
riences, there can be no doubt that post-bellum revivals were less 
intense and perhaps less frequent than those which shook the 
State before the war. “Certainly,” said a post-bellum writer,’ 
“Methodists are no longer given to that strange bodily exercise 
called the ‘jerks,’” which had been witnessed by the famous 
Bishop Asbury on his tour of the State in 1803. There were 
even ministers, an old-timer deplored,'®! who since the war had 
come to regard shouting as undesirable. Frequently, reports 
of successful revivals contained such sentences as the following: 
“This is the most quiet meeting I have ever enjoyed;” “The pen- 
itents have given little external evidence of concern;” “There 
was not generally much outburst of feeling.”'°? Although more 
numervus in the latter than in the earlier years of Reconstruc- 
tion, the camp-meetings never after the war created the atten- 
tion they did before. While this fact was deplored, it was re- 
garded as the inevitable result of prevailing circumstances.’ 
The decline of the emotional side of Methodism, however, 
should not lead to the conclusion that the church was losing 
power—at least not as an institution of tangible social and ma- 
terial power. Certainly the decline was not due to a falling-off 
in virtue. Indeed, it may be said to have been due to the decline 
of rudeness and the increase of those types of virtue which 
Methodism, through its educational, moral, and social activities, 
has always insisted on imposing on its converts. It is a truism 
of religious experience that the more intense the sin and the 
ruder the convert the more intense is the process of conversion. 
Certainly it would be hard to conceive of a population ruder or 
more given to those types of sin which good Methodists deplored 
than the rural South Carolina population from which the church 
drew its converts before the war. For example, a notable itiner- 
ant, James Jenkins, on a visit in 1800 to Manchester near Sum- 
ter, had the exciting experience of having his service interrupt- 
ed by a mob which took the bread from the communion table; 
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on his return to the same place, eleven years later, bricks were 
thrown at the church in which he ministered, and pistols and 
even cannon were discharged to disturb him.’ A writer who 
examined the minutes of the old Wateree conference for 1809 
remarked:'® “The pictures given of society then are certainly 
not rose-colored. .. . ‘Church people running for the bottle, get- 
ting drunk, and turning up jack. A free fight at Carter’s Meet- 
ing House on the expulsion of a member, and the drunkard curs- 
ing in a religious assembly at Lancaster Village’ . . . Whiskey 
and peach brandy so abounding that preaching was postponed 
until the drunkards had gone home.”’ No such conditions existed 
among the Methodists after the war, and naturally the intenser 
sort of conversion was not expected of them. There were even 
towns like Spartanburg or Cokesbury which approximated the 
twentieth century ideal of a correct Methodist community. There 
the Methodists dominated socially and in numbers; they were 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the ideals of the faith through their 
own week-day and Sunday Schools.’ But of course sin and 
rudeness continued to exist in varying degrees both among mem- 
bers and prospective members, and the church felt itself obliged 
to continue its agencies of social uplift. In these agencies lay 
a great portion of its strength during Reconstruction, and 
through them it was perhaps a stronger institution than it was 
before the war. It is now our purpese to describe their workings. 

The greatest weakness of the church during the early years 
of Reconstruction was its lack of sufficient funds to carry on 
its work of amelioration. Undoubtedly the fact that its mem- 
bership was poor partly explains the poverty of the church; but 
it was also true that South Carolina Methodists were no excep- 
tion to the universal rule that Protestants are inclined to give 
sparingly of their means for the support of their agencies—at 
least this is how the beneficiaries of the South Carolina church 
explained their poverty. A minister in 1866, in writing of the 
“refreshing news” of revivals in his community, also noted the 
“worldliness” of his congregation, which took the form of ex- 
cessive stinginess. ‘Forty-nine fiftieths of the Methodists,” he 
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said," “had not paid a cent this conference year. . . . The people 
seem in other respects to love their preacher very much. They 
are kind and hospitable, give me the best they’ve got when I 
go to see them, yet contribute no money... . I am willing to do 
all that I can to assist them into getting into Heaven. Still, 
when money is required, they do not respond.” Yet they were 
wearing new bonnets and dresses. The Columbia quarterly con- 
ference of June, 1868, declared that the excuses of the people for 
not more adequately paying were “in many instances weak and 
frivolous,” and that there were persons crying poverty who pre- 
sented “most respectable appearances to the public, and their 
tables are still crowned with an abundance of substantial food.’ 
The people were being constantly told that the two church col- 
leges devoted to the education of women were closed, and the 
activities of Wofford College greatly handicapped, by the lack of 
finances and the failure of Methodists to send their sons and 
daughters to church schools. Elaborate statistical tables were 
published to show the absurdly low average contributions of 
members,'®” to what degree the conference failed to meet its 
assessments, and how many members gave absolutely nothing. 
These and countless other pleas for funds bore fruit in constantly 
increasing revenues which made possible the reopening of the 
Columbia Female College in 1873; the establishment of an orphan 
asylum and a modest endowment for Wofford, the rebuilding of 
churches destroyed by the war and the replacing of the almost 
primitive meeting houses with which ante-bellum Methodists 
had been content by more substantial structures, and a steady 
increase in the salaries of ministers. It is true that the minis- 
try never grew rich, that the church never got as much money 
as it might have reasonably spent, and that Methodist congrega- 
tions never grew prodigal in their gifts; but both the clergy and 
the agencies of the church received enough money to carry on 
their work satisfactorily. 

One material asset, inherited from earlier times, the church 
seemed never to have lacked during Reconstruction, however 
meager may have been its resources in other respects. This was 
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a thoroughly masculine clergy endowed with all the strength 
of lungs and avoirdupois necessary to impose messages of divine 
grace upon all sorts and conditions of men. A Presbyterian 
minister who was present at the state conference of 1868 was 
impressed by “the strength and health .. . the extended girth 
and rubicund faces of the Methodist divines.”"'° A Methodist, 
taking offense at some slights which the Presbyterian had slip- 
ped among his compliments, gave some concrete illustrations of 
the physical power of some of his brothers. One prominent min- 
ister, he said,1 was possessed of a Falstaffian frame of 270 
pounds. “His face is as fat as his body.... He eats!—yes, eats 
more heartily than ordinary men—not ambrosia, but simple hog 
and hominy. He drinks; aye, freely—but it is not sack or 
brandy; but simply water, tea and coffee. He sleeps, and that 
so soundly and sonorously that he generally monopolizes all of 
that blessed commodity which happens to be in the house at the 
time. ... He can sing you a song, or make a temperance lecture 
at the shortest possible notice, mend watches, manufacture a 


watch chain or explain a steam engine.” He told of another 
prominent minister who was “fat, very fat.” A third was a 
veritable Hercules in size, “six feet, six in his stockings;” yet 
“if his ponderous body is held in place by the law of gravitation, 
his hands and feet submit to no such restraint.” “The ministers 


no longer wear a special dress,” remarked an old minister, “... 
the hair of their face is suffered to grow as long as the hair on 
their heads.”'!*, There was much evidence of good eating among 
the ministers—“good roast beef and lamb,” and the drinking of 
“lemonade, if not disguised church brandy smashers.”!!* One 
minister of Anderson came to the conclusion that he was “a little 
spoiled” on account of the liberality of his congregation in pro- 
viding for his physical wants. On his arrival in the town, he 
and his family were lodged at a hotel free of cost for a month 
and then conducted to “a fine parsonage” where there were 
“blazing fires, a well-prepared supper, wood at the wood-pile and 
a plentifully supplied larder.”""%* These ministers had certain 
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qualities in their favor not possessed by their less weighty if 
more cultured successors of later generations. 

Another manner in which South Carolina Methodism main- 
tained its strength was through the ever-increasing zeal with 
which it endeavored to enforce the strict moral discipline so 
characteristic of its branch of the Christian faith. The author- 
ities of the church were by no means willing to depend solely 
upon conversion as assurance that the member would lead the 
Christian life, and never hesitated to point out the moral weak- 
nesses of their own members. Some even indulged in gloomy 
statements about the moral decay which were hardly justified 
by the facts involved. For example, the following came from 
Horry in 1865: “Here, as almost everywhere, the church has 
suffered terribly. Morals have become lax, the backsliding fre- 
quent, and in some neighborhoods the church is in such a condi- 
tion as to dishearten its ministers.” The following year the 
committee on church extension of the Greenville district con- 
ference reported moral laxity among its members: “Dishonesty 
and deception are seen in the disregard of, or the lightly esteem- 
ing of, individual contracts and solemn obligations—pride and 
worldly-mindedness are seen in the mania for fashion, extrava- 
gant dressing, and in unseasonable and sinful amusements—in- 
temperance in the disposition to manufacture and sell and use 
ardent spirits. And a decline of vital godliness is apparent in 
the neglect of the various means of grace.’”46 Many methodists 
were reported in 1868 as having “strange chronic diseases for 
which they took ‘bitters.’”!4*7 The committee on temperance of 
the state convention freely admitted that the church contained 
members who sold or took intoxicating drinks.'!* In 1876 it was 
reported that the entire membership of only two churches in 
Greenville County were free of the drinking habit. Such un- 
Methodistic conduct called for moral discipline which often se- 
cured positive results. The same minister who brought charges 
of moral decay against the Methodists of Horry reported for the 
following year “order and harmony in the churches.’!2° The 
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Methodist ministers of Greenville carried out their resolve to 
“get rid of all dancing, revelling, dram-drinking, would-be Meth- 
odists.”!*!_ Other congregations expelled such undesirable mem- 
bers. The church officially frowned upon church fairs as a 
means of promoting gambling, although the tolerance of such 
fetes meant profits to the institution.’2? Although the casuists 
of the church experienced great difficulties in reconciliating the 
doctrine of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages with the 
conduct of certain Biblical worthies, the church did its utmost to 
further this cause. Temperance lodges were organized; total 
abstinence pledges were entered into; the committee on temper- 
ance of the state conference of 1874 spoke of intemperance as 
the “cause of nearly nine-tenths of crimes and untold suffering 
and ignorance. .. . It is the means of carrying thousands of 
our fellowbeings to drunkards’ graves and drunkards’ hell;” and 
the conference itself reaffirmed its opposition “to a vice which 
entails taxes and losses upon the people far in excess of the reve- 
nues derived from their sale.”!** Although the church during 
the Reconstruction period was not able to make its influence pro- 
foundly felt in this respect, there can be no doubt that it was 
no small factor in forming the sentiment which gradually effect- 
ed prohibition after 1880. The church also manifested opposi- 
tion to less fundamental vices which, unlike drinking, were to be- 
come little less than virtues in the opinion of future generations. 
Dancing was looked upon as positively sinful. “Let the sexes 
promiscuously indulge in this fascinating art,” said a prominent 
minister,'** “and see at once the tendency to dissipation and las- 
civiousness.” Foot races and baseball, said this same minister, 
are suitable for children but not for adults. It was positively 
foolish for grown men to engage in races—‘“the restless combat- 
ants in grotesque uniforms of fancy colors.” “Baseball artisti- 
cally improved, and appropriated by men, is at present doing no 
small amount of injury to the country.”!*> 

In the midst of its many other activities the South Carolina 
church never neglected cultural opportunities. The fact that 
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the general cultural level among Methodists was much lower than 
among Presbyterians and Episcopalians was due more to the fact 
that its membership had largely sprung from the rude ante- 
bellum frontiersmen than to any neglect of its educational op- 
portunities. Contrary to the theory of those who hold that, on 
account of its traditional emotionalism, the church opposes so- 
phistication because it tends to lessen this influence, one finds no 
evidence that the church, in South Carolina at least, has ever 
done less than its best by education In fact from education the 
church has gained much—the indoctrination of its members, a 
wider dissemination of its literature and the discipling of its 
membership. Its notable educational accomplishments during Re- 
construction were the keeping of its principal college, Wofford, 
open; the reopening of Columbia Female College in 1873; the 
opening in the previous year of Williamston Female College 
(later Lander College of Greenwood); and the maintenance of 
the Cokesbury Conference School, although crippled by lack of 
funds and students. The type of education given by these schools 
was by no means inferior to that given in them or their succes- 
sors at the present day. Although the attention given religion 
was too extensive to suit the taste of the modern educator, and 
although the curriculum was narrow and the laboratory and libra- 
ry facilities quite meager, one is impressed with the utter serious- 
ness with which the students followed their studies, the zeal 
with which the professors instilled Latin, Bible, Logic and Math- 
ematics, and the fact that the Methodist ministers who acted as 
professors substituted for their lack of scholarly experience gifts 
of warm personalities and self-sacrificing devotion to duty. These 
colleges were not unaware of the cultural enthusiasms then mov- 
ing the outside world. For example, the young women of Co- 
lumbia Female College, in addition to the traditional French, 
music, and Bible, found opportunity for such progressive sub- 
jects as kindergarten training, calisthenics, telegraphy, photog- 
raphy and typesetting.’ That Wofford College was alive to the 
world of Gladstone, Herbert Spencer and abstract liberalism as 
well as to the traditions of the Old South, is proven by the sub- 
jects of the orations delivered there. They were: “The Great 
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Eclipse of August Next,” “The Ruins of Time,” “The Physical 
and Moral Power of Coal,” “The Passions,” “The True End of 
Study Consists in the Leading Out and the Discipline of the Mind 
in Order to Apprehend the Truth and Attain the Highest and 
Best Ends of Human Existence. And that the Progress in the 
Scientific World Ran Parallel With, and Indicated the Progres- 
sion Which Might Be Made in the Moral and Religious World,” 
“My Task Is Done,” and “All Earthly Flowers Are Fading.” 

The great importance which the church attached to organiza- 
tions designed to promote the spiritual and moral welfare of 
its members should not lead us to the conclusion that the South 
Carolina Methodists, either lay or clerical, were a group of 
gloomy saints altogether abjuring the pleasure of this world. 
In theory, perhaps, the church existed only for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the faithful—it as yet took no deliberate 
part in organization designed to promote worldly pleasure. But 
in practice one of its principal drawing cards was that it gave 
opportunity to lonely farmers and their families for social gath- 
erings. It was an open scandal that the spiritual ends of camp- 
meetings were often subordinated to downright worldly enjoy- 
ments in the form of the display of new bonnets, bountiful din- 
ners, and the animated chats on subjects far removed from the 
spiritual. Even the church itself was not an enemy to certain 
forms of conviviality. It imposed no long fasts or pleasure- 
killing asceticism. The ministers were often jolly fellows given 
to jokes and amusing yarns. It promoted such occasions of joy 
as Sunday School picnics. For these celebrations the children 
and many of the adults of a neighborhood would gather at a 
church. After several short addresses, prizes were given to de- 
serving boys and girls, and the congregation beneath nearby 
oaks would then partake of a sumptous dinner free to all who 
came. Another occasion of great joy which had official sanction 
was the commencement of Wofford held each July over a period 
of four days. These gatherings were featured by sermons, a 
literary address by some visiting worthy, public examination of 
the students in their knowledge of the Bible, and addresses by 
each member of the graduating class. In 1876 “a large and eager 
audience” at one sitting listened to no less than twenty-one ad- 
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dresses from that number of graduates, and evenings were given 
over to “innocent amusements and sweet social converse” with 
“fair ladies.”!*7 


127 See especially the commencement of 1869 as described in ibid., July 30, 1869. 





DEBATE ON THE FISHER RESOLUTIONS 


By A. R. NEWSOME 
[Continued from the October, 1927, Issue] 


Mr. HELME* rose, and made some remarks against the indefi- 
nite postponement of the Preamble and Resolutions; which, as 
the Reporter did not distinctly hear them, and Mr. H. though 
applied to, has declined to furnish a sketch of them, we are un- 
der the necessity of omitting. 

Mr. ROANE* said, that when these resolutions were first in- 
troduced, he saw no great objection to them, but, on examining 
the Preamble he thought it very improper. He was therefore 
opposed to the proposition altogether. 

The 18th section of our Bill of Rights, says, “that the people 
have a right to assemble together, to consult for the common 
good, to instruct their representatives,” etc.** He saw no im- 
propriety in our members of Congress meeting together, and 
advising their constituents as to the candidate for the Presi- 
dency most likely to answer their expectations. There was noth- 
ing in this that infringed any principle of the Constitution. His 
constituents knew but little of Mr. Crawford, Mr. Adams, or 
Mr. Calhoun. And where must they enquire for information? 
—Their neighbours know as little of these gentlemen as them- 
selves. To whom, then, can they apply with more prospect of 
success, than to our members of Congress? What he wished 
was, to have the people well informed. For himself, he had little 
preference for any of the candidates. He did not believe the 
Members of that House were expected by their constituents to 
instruct our members in Congress. All the rights which the 
people have not delegated are reserved to them; but one of the 
first things we see in the Preamble to these Resolutions, denies 
to our members of Congress the right to act in relation to the 
Presidential question, as they judge proper. We, in our court- 
houses and other public places, meet and consult on public af- 
fairs whenever we please, and yet it is proposed that we shall 
say to our Representatives in Congress you shall not meet to- 
gether. For his part, he was willing to hear the opinion of our 
members of Congress, on this subject or any other. He did not 
think either he or his constituents would be injured by it. 


8 Robert H. Helme of Johnston County, member of the House of Commons, 1823, 1824. 
North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 669. 

“William Roane of Burke County, member of the House of Commons, 1823. North 
Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 521. 

* Constitution of 1776, Section 18 of “‘A Declaration of Rights.” H. G. Connor and 
J. B. Cheshire, Jr., The Constitution of North Carolina, Annotated, xviii. 
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Mr. ALSTON,** had hoped, that the Preamble and Resolutions 
now before the House, would have taken a different course, he 
wished the motion to postpone them indefinitely had not been 
made, and that, they might have been permitted to have been re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole House, where their merits 
and demerits would have undergone a full and fair investigation; 
but as the motion to postpone indefinitely precluded him from 
any attempt to shape them as he wished, he should vote against 
it, with a view, if the motion should not prevail, to propose such 


amendments or modifications as would make them acceptable to . 


himself, and perhaps to others situated as he was. 

He did not believe with gentlemen who had preceded him in 
this debate, that Caucuses either violated the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution; for although there was a clause in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, that said no member of the Senate 
or House of Representatives should be an Elector, it could not 
be construed in such manner as to prevent them from express- 
ing an opinion as individuals, who they might prefer as Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. He himself has 
been in several Caucuses, and never thought he had violated 
the letter or spirit of that Constitution we had all so solemnly 
sworn to support. When the contention of parties in this coun- 
try was at as high a pitch as they ever had been before or since, 
he well knew, that both sides had caucused: he alluded to the 
celebrated contest between Jefferson and Adams, when Jeffer- 
son succeeded to the Presidency of the United States. He would 
mention a circumstance which tended to shew what he said was 
true. At the preceding election, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
was run with Mr. Adams, who, at a Caucus, was withdrawn, and 
Maj. Tho’s Pinckney substituted in his place.*7 He never con- 
sidered the minority absolutely bound in a Caucus to surrender 
their opinions to the majority, for he well remembered that a 
Resolution was once submitted in Caucus so to bind them, and 
being objected to, it was withdrawn. Generally speaking, the 
will of the majority had been acquiesced in. In fact, he never 
knew an instance to the contrary; for the object of a Caucus 
was to harmonize and unite the party, so that a division should 
not take place, and give their opponents an opportunity of tak- 
ing advantage of their divisions and place a man in the Presi- 


4° Willis Alston, 1770-1837, of Halifax County, was a member of the House of Commons, 
1790, 1791, 1792, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1823, 1824; of the State Senate, 1794, 1795; and of the 
House of Representatives, 1799-1815, and 1825-1831. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 638, 
640, 915-920, 924-926. W. E. Dodd, ‘Willis Alston,” in S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of 
North Carolina, VI, 1. 

* The speaker seems to have been confused or misquoted on this point. Thomas Pinck- 
ney was Adams’ running mate in 1796. In 1800, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney replaced his 
brother Thomas on the Adams ticket. Both seem to have been selected as candidates for the 
vice-presidency by Federalist members of Congress. E. Stanwood, A History of the Presi- 
dency, pp. 44, 58. 
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dential Chair against the will of the predominant party. But, 
said Mr. A. is there in the present contest for a President of the 
United States anything like that state of things which hereto- 
fore existed? Certainly not, there is no contest about party, 
nothing like principle involved in the question. All the candi- 
dates who have been brought before the public, are of the same 
politics, and all of them had distinguished themselves as honor- 
able and patriotic men, and which ever of them should fairly be 
elected, he should cheerfully support the administration of, pro- 
vided he did not violate the example and principles which his 
great predecessors had set before him. Mr. A. further observed, 
that if gentlemen would take a survey of the U. States, they 
would find, if he might be allowed the expression, that the most 
high-toned of each of the old contending Parties, were divided 
about who shall be our next President, and was there any thing 
strange in this? He contended that the best, wisest, and most 
patriotic men in our country, perfectly uniting in principle, may 
honestly differ about men. He said, that the present was a con- 
test about men, and not about measures.*® He therefore did 
think, that any measure calculated to prejudge or bias the in- 
telligent and enlightened people of the American Republic, in 
the exercise of their free choice, at this time, and under existing 
circumstances, useless, unnecessary and improper. Leave the 
people to exercise their own independent will, and they seldom 
err. He had no objection to declare this as a legislator or an 
individual; at the same time, he expressed his decided disappro- 
bation of the Preamble and Resolutions as they now stand; but 
reject the motion to postpone, and you have then[m] perfectly 
at command, you can alter, change or modify them as you please. 
It does not follow at all, if you reject the present motion to post- 
pone indefinitely that these resolutions are to be adopted: for 
he should vote himself against passing them, unless modified to 
suit his views. Are gentlemen afraid to meet the question fairly, 
openly and manly? He hoped not, why then not let us have an 
opportunity of placing the question before the enlightened and 
intelligent public in the best possible shape in which it is sus- 
ceptible? Mr. A. further observed, that his great objection to 
the election’s finally going into the House of Representatives 
had very much diminished, when he took a view of the late 


© The chaotic political situation in this period of the gradual reorganization of parties 
was confusing to contemporaries. However, it was not held by all that “‘the present was a 
contest about men, and not about measures.”” There were sharp differences within the Re- 
publican party on measures and principles. During the campaign in North Carolina, Craw- 
ford leaders declared it to be a contest of parties, alleging that Calhoun exemplified Federal. 
ist principles and measures. The Crawford opposition, in an effort to unite the Calhoun- 
Adams-Jackson strength on the caucus issue, said the contest was one of measures rather than 
men. Raleigh Register, Feb. 24, 1824; The Star, April 2, 1824. 
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Amendment to the Constitution of the United States.‘® Before 
this Amendment took place, a choice had to be made from the 
five highest upon the list of those voted for as President and 
Vice-President of the United States; by the amendment, the 
House of Representatives are to make an election out of the 
three highest voted for as President. Could gentlemen see no 
difference here? As the Constitution formerly stood, one large 
state might bring its candidate within the five highest, and pre- 
vent an election by the people; but now, it would take a combina- 
tion of three of the largest states to accomplish that which one 
might have done before the Amendment. Again, in the event of 
no election being made by the House of Representatives, the 
Amendment provides that the Vice-President shall become Pres- 
ident. You will, therefore, be sure of a President, whether the 
House of Representatives make an election or not. This provis- 
ion he considered of vast importance; for he well knew that an 
opinion prevailed among the best and wisest men in the nation, 
that, in the event of no election being made, as the Constitution 
stood prior to the Amendment, that the Union was dissolved; 
that we should have been left without guide or compass to steer 
the National ship. 

The gentleman from Beaufort, (Mr. Blackledge) has em- 
phatically told us, that we are, by this motion, to test, whether we 
approve or disapprove of the Preamble and Resolutions as they 
now stand. Had it not been for this remark, he (Mr. A.) might 
have been spared from troubling the House with any observa- 
tions. Now, Mr. Speaker, continued he, can this motion try the 
question, when so many of us declare we are opposed to the Pre- 
amble and Resolutions as they now stand, but have no objection 
of expressing our opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of 
a Congressional nomination? If a Congressional nomination 
amounts to an election, as gentlemen I have no doubt believe it 
will, or why so solicitous for it, he, for one, would prefer, at the 
present time, when all party distinctions were lost, that the elec- 
tion should go into the House of Representatives, rather than 
to be thus made. He feared nothing from a combination of small 
States. Let any gentleman cast his eye around, and take a sur- 
vey over the U. States, he would find the small States scattered 
over this wide-extended continent and intermixed between the 
large States possessing totally different interests and views; an 
union therefore, of small States to the prejudice of the union, is 
next to impossible, neither had he any fear that corruption would 
or could find its way into the House of Representatives. But, 


*° The twelfth amendment, whose ratification was proclaimed by the Secretary of State, 
September 25, 1804. 
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on the contrary, in Caucus, a few large States combining to- 
gether, taking with them a few small States, could make an elec- 
tion. For instance, let New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
combine, and they will fix on you whom they please.®® And is it 
at all unlikely that one or two demagogues in each of those States 
may sway the balance? Here, then, you can have a President 
palmed upon you by a fewer number of members of Congress, 
than you would be likely to have, if the election should finally go 
into the House of Representatives? Why, then, shall we be de- 
prived, by the present motion, of expressing our opinion in that 
shape that best suits our views? If the resolutions cannot be 
made satisfactory to the majority of the House, they can still be 
rejected, or even then postponed, if it be the wish of the majority. 

Mr. A. said, he did not intend to follow the example of some 
gentlemen, by making remarks to the prejudice of any particu- 
lar candidate, he would, however, take the liberty of stating to 
the House, what would be recollected by every Member in it, 
that some two or three sessions of Congress past, a certain set 
of motion-makers had started up in Congress,*! for their mo- 
tions had been printed in every part of the United States, calling 
for information, as he verily believed, to create a prejudice 
against the present administration. They soon found themselves 
mistaken, and they changed their mode of attack. If his mem- 
ory served him, their next attack, Mr. A. said, was directed at 
the head of the State Department ;** but when the doors of his 
bureau were thrown wide open to the call, and every thing they 
called for given, clamour on that head was soon hushed into 
silence. Their next attack was directed against the War Depart- 
ment,** and if one hundredth part of what was said and insin- 
uated, had been true, he was quite certain that the officer who 
presides over that department, would not, in this Assembly, find 
a man to raise his voice in his favor; but what was the result, 
that officer, with a promptitude that always characterizes his 
conduct, gave all that was called for, and ccmpletely, put to 
shame those who had made the call. He shewed to them and the 
nation, that instead of extravagance and waste, he had brought 
chaos to system, and had actually, by his arrangement, saved mil- 
lions to the nation. He had reduced the expense of each man in 


50 These states had a combined congressional delegation of 88. 

51 A faction of the Republican party, recruited chiefly from the Southern States and New 
York, was called the Radical party. The Radicals were advocates of strict construction, state 
rights, economy, and a narrow sphere of governmental activity. They regarded themselves as 
the only genuine Republicans of the Jefferson school, but the nationalistic Republicans who 
dominated the party for several years after the War of 1812 regarded them as obstructionists 
and Crawford as their favorite for the presidency. 

52 John Quincy Adams. 

53 John C. Calhoun. Meigs states that from 1819 Calhoun was “pestered with prying 
inquiries in regard to every matter under his charge.” He regards these inquiries as a part 
of the Crawford strategy in the Calhoun-Crawford contest for the support of the South in 
the presidential election of 1824. W. M. Meigs, Life of John C. Calhoun, I, 261-262. 
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service nearly one half. He asked gentlemen to recollect what 
had recently taken place far up the Missouri river. American 
citizens had been butchered, plundered and deprived of their 
hard earnings, the ground had been stained by the blood of white 
men, by the savage tomahawk and scalping knife, and many 
thousand dollars worth of property lost, all of which was owing 
to this party, who prevented by their motions in Congress, a 
force from marching in time to take post high enough up the 
river, so as to have saved harmless, such of our enterprizing 
citizens who might have ventured in pursuit of game. It would 
seem as though the Secretary of War had foreseen the events 
which have followed; for he had actually given orders to march 
an armed force, and to erect a fort high enough up the river, to 
have prevented what has occurred, but was prevented by an in- 
terference, improper and unwise, to say the least of it.°* He 
should, therefore, unless gentlemen permitted him a fair oppor- 
tunity of amending the Resolutions, be compelled to vote against 
the motion to postpone indefinitely. 

Mr. Croom.®*°—I should consider myself chargeable with a 
dereliction of the duty I owe that respectable portion of the 
State, which I have the honor to represent, were I to remain 
silent on the important question now under discussion. These 
Resolutions propose, by an expression of the legislative will, to 
discountenance the dangerous practice of Caucusing, and to rec- 
ommend that the district mode of electing Electors should be- 
come uniform throughout the Union. To both these propositions 
I am decidedly friendly. An ardent admirer and sincere friend 
to our free institutions, I shall always contribute my best efforts 
to their preservation, and oppose with alacrity any attempts 
threatening their existence or purity. The brightest feature in 
our charter of liberty, and one upon which our political fabric 
is mainly based, is the right of free suffrage. That this right 
becomes important as the object for which it is exercised is so, 
must be conceded. No person can then deny, that this right is in 
no other instance, of its exercise so valuable, as in the election 
of the Chief Magistrate of the Union. Did the venerable sages 
who framed our Constitution view the subject in this light? 
That they did, no one can doubt, who will bestow a moment’s re- 
flection on the anxious solicitude which they evinced to guard 
the purity of the Presidential election, whether threatened by 
aspiring demagogues at home, or by selfish and corrupt in- 
triguers from abroad. If there be any one part of our Constitu- 

54 Works of Calhoun, V. 62, 137-147; W. M. Meigs, Life of John C. Calhoun, I, 244. 


5 Isaac Croom of Lenoir County, member of the House of Commons, 1823; Senate, 1826. 
North Carolina Manual, 1918, pp. 679-680. 
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tion on which its framers bestowed greater consideration than 
on any other, it is that part which secures the purity of the elec- 
tion of our Chief Magistrate. The happy plan devised, shews at 
once their wisdom and the success of their labours. There were 
two prominent evils apprehended, and against which they were 
to guard. The one was the tumult, passion and disorder, inci- 
dent to all large assemblies; the other, the cabals, intrigue and 
corruption, to which all pre-existing bodies are exposed. The 
plan devised and incorporated into our Constitution, happily 
avoids both these evils. Our Electoral College assembles in de- 
tached and small bodies, and has but a brief existence. But to 
both these objections is Congress, as an electing body, liable. It 
is a large and pre-organized body. We are told, however, that 
members of Congress are not the Electors of the President. Let 
gentlemen, however, look at the fact, and candour will oblige 
them to admit, that according to the Caucus plan, the members 
of Congress virtually elect the President of the United States. 
Their nominaion is, in effect, a dictation. This ought not to be 
so. It is an unholy usurpation of power not delegated by the 
Constitution, and exposes us, in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, 
to all the evils against which the framers of our Constitution 
designed to secure us. I consider the Caucus meetings held at 
the City of Washington, for the purpose of nominating a candi- 
date to fill the office of President of these United States, as un- 
constitutional, anti-republican, dangerous to liberty, and operat- 
ing injustice to the rights of the small States. Unconstitutional, 
because the members of those meetings practically transcend 
their constitutional powers; anti-republican, because they are cal- 
culated to rear up a political Aristocracy, and thereby vest in the 
few that power which belongs to the many; dangerous to liberty, 
because they are, in truth, an usurpation of some of the dearest 
rights of freemen; and injurious to the rights of the small States, 
because they are thus deprived of the chance which the Consti- 
tution guarantees to them of having an equal voice with the 
large States in the election of a President, whenever the choice 
devolves upon Congress. These positions, if not self-evident, 
have been so ably established by my honorable friend from 
Rowan,°** that it would be superogatory for me to dwell longer 
upon them. We have been told by the gentleman from Beau- 
fort,*? that these Resolutions were introduced with a view to 
the Presidential question. Sir, to my mind it seems disingenous, 
when propositions are before this House, stamped with public 
good, capable of bearing the test of ages, and divested of every 


5° Charles Fisher. 
 T. W. Blackledge. 
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local, temporary or party feature, to endeavor to excite the preju- 
dices, and blind the understandings of those to whose considera- 
tion they are submitted. Do these Resolutions wear any thing 
of this kind on their face? They exhibit the fair aspect of Re- 
publicanism ; they are politic and ought to be adopted. But gen- 
tlemen object to a principle contained in these Resolutions, the 
right of the constituent to instruct his Representative. They 
have been repeatedly told by the friends of the bill, that if an 
opportunity were given, they would willingly put them in such 
a shape as to render them unexceptionable in this respect. This 
liberty, however, has been denied them. I sincerely hope that 
a majority of this House will afford an opportunity so to amend 
the Resolutions as to make them an expression of the will of the 
Legislature, as I believe such an expression would have a direct 
tendency to put down the practice of which we complain. 

The gentleman from Caswell,®* gravely tells us, that though 
members of Congress are prohibited to be Electors, yet that 
should not prevent them from meeting in their private capacity, 
to recommend some suitable person for the Presidency. Sir, no 
one who has observed the effect of such recommendations can 
deny but they are in truth dictations. In what instance, I would 
ask, has the recommendation of a man to this office failed to in- 
sure his election? I have no doubt but members of Congress, 
through the instrumentality of Caucuses, do indirectly, what 
the Constitution prohibits them to do directly—not merely des- 
ignate, but make the President. Again we are told, that a Cau- 
cus is necessary to keep the dominant party in power. Sir, it 
is well known that at present there is but one party in the 
United States—all are friends of the present administration. If 
any parties do exist, they are but in embryo, and have been pro- 
duced by the conflicting claims to the Presidency.®® It cannot 
be said that there is, at this time, any dominant party. But if 
there were such a party, shall we adopt a principle, which 
clothes with authority a body of men, in open and manifest vio- 
lation of the genius of our Constitution? Let me further ask, 
if it has always happened, that the interests of the dominant 
party is [are] identified with that of Republics? History teaches 
us such parties have often proved the bane of free governments. 
Often, under the specious pretext of promoting public good, have 
they abused their power to secure self-aggrandizement. Until, 
therefore, it is shewn, that there is a dominant party, and that 
the interest of that party is the same with the interest of the gov- 

58 Bedford Brown. 


5° The literature of the campaign shows that many on both sides understood that the 
party cleavage was not produced entirely or even chiefly by personal rivalries. 
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ernment, it is believed that this argument of gentlemen can avail 
them nothing. It has been said, by my worthy friend from 
Beaufort,® that opinions of eminent men against Caucuses are 
not to be regarded; but I trust, that this House will respect such 
opinions on this as well as on other subjects. The father of his 
country has said “that all combinations of individuals for the 
purpose of controlling or influencing the free exercise of Consti- 
tutional rights or powers, are seriously to be deprecated.” Here 
is a direct and unequivocal condemnation of Caucusing by the 
greatest Patriot and Statesman of any age. 

Gentlemen say, that we are unnecessarily consuming the time 
of the House by this discussion. Sir, in my humble opinion, the 
time of this House could not be better employed, than in discuss- 
ing a question of such vital importance to the welfare of our 
constituents. It is of more importance to the good of our State, 
to put down Caucuses, than to restore to credit rogues and 
swindlers. The gentleman from Caswell® informs us, that a 
Caucus nomination has no binding influence. This is really new. 
I believe however, it will not be found correct in fact; as no one 
can say, that such a nomination has not the same effect as if it 
were obligatory. What is the practice? Members of Congress 
go into Caucus and nominate their candidate. The members of 
the State Legislatures then go into Caucus, form an Electoral 
ticket, and recommend the Caucus Candidate and the Caucus 
ticket to the support of the people, which proceedings produce 
the same result, as if they were sanctioned by the Constitution. 
And thus, Sir, are the freemen of this country ingeniously di- 
vested of a most sacred and invaluable privilege. We contend 
that members of Congress have no right to form a Caucus for 
the purpose of influencing the Presidential election; because they 
are elected for an entirely different purpose. When they act 
in any other capacity than as Legislators, they transgress their 
Constitutional powers. When they do it with a view of influ- 
encing the election of the Executive, they encourage an union 
of the distinct Departments of the government, which, if effect- 
ed, would produce tyranny and anarchy.—Members of Congress 
are moreover exposed to the improper influence of the Candi- 
dates who will generally be at the Seat of Government, and it 
would be saying too much for human nature to assert, that these 
Candidates, will not frequently use every means to promote their 
ambitious views. We have been told, that it would be improper 
to adopt these Resolutions, because one of our Senators is too 


©T. W. Blackledge. 
® Bedford Brown. 
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venerable and virtuous to be instructed by this body. In this 
country, Sir, we should never allow the creature to be esteemed 
greater than the Creator. But if all our delegation were like 
the Gentleman alluded to it would be useless to pass these Reso- 
lutions, as it is well known he never attends Caucus meetings.® 
Others of our Representatives, it is to be feared, have not the 
same scruples. The Legislature of Tennessee has been referred 
to, as having recently passed similar Resolutions. An attempt 
is made to impair the force of this example, and how? By say- 
ing that Tennessee has eternally disgraced herself by refusing 
to the citizens of North Carolina the right to sue for lands in 
her Courts.“—We are told, that this one act so irretrievably 
darkens her character, that she is a stigma on the house from 
which she sprung. Sir, with this blot on her escutcheon, we 
have cause to be proud of our offspring. The citizens of Ten- 
nessee are high-minded, intelligent and enterprising. They are 
distinguished in the field and in the Cabinet. Her sons have dis- 
played acts of gallantry and noble daring which would do honor 
to the proudest nation of the earth. Let then, the example of 
Tennessee have its full weight. Aware that I shall be followed 
by gentlemen who are more competent than myself to do justice 
to this important subject, I will not trespass any longer on the 
patience of this honorable body—I hope the Resolutions will not 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. J. F. TAYLOR,® next rose; and we are sorry that though 
we had handed him our notes for the purpose, the pressing en- 
gagements of this gentleman have prevented him from writing 
us a correct copy of his Speech on this occasion. We are, under 
the necessity of giving to our readers such a sketch of his re- 
marks as we are now able to make out. 

Mr. T. commenced by justifying the motion under considera- 
tion, which, by its opponents, had been called illiberal and un- 
parliamentary. He contended that it was right for those mem- 
bers who thought it improper to pass any resolution like the 
present, to move an indefinite postponement of the question, by 
way of trying the principle; for if a majority of the house should 


®2 Nathaniel Mucon. 

88 North Carolina and Tennessee were involved in a long controversy over the validity of 
warrants granted by North Carolina to her revolutionary officers and soldiers of the Conti- 
nental Line for lands to be located in the western part of the State which was in the region 
ceded to the United States in 1789 and admitted to the Union in 1796 as the State of Ten- 
nessee. In 1799 Tennessee declared her sovereignty over all ungranted land within her borders, 
and in 1801 subjected every act toward marking or surveying land under title from North 
Carolina to a penalty of $5,000 and excluded all grants of such origin from the Tennessce 
courts. For accounts of the whole controversy see W. K. Boyd, The Federalist Period, 1788- 
1860, pp. 74-76; K. P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 378-399. 

“% James F. Taylor, 1791-1828, a native of Chatham County, was a representative of 
Wake County in the House of Commons, 1823, and attorney general of North Carolina, 1825- 
1828. North Carolina Manual, 1918, pp. 444, 929; J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of 
North Carolina, U, 85. 
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prove to be of this opinion, it would save the time which would 
be consumed in attempting to amend the proposition. 

Are we prepared, asked Mr. T. to assume a power which we 
are unwilling to allow to our Members in Congress, by giving to 
them instructions how to act, though we deny their right to meet 
together, and to give us any information on the subject of the 
Presidential Election? Gentlemen had gone so far indeed, as to 
say, that it is unconstitutional for Members of Congress to ex- 
press an opinion on this subject, though he knew of no article 
in the Constitution that gave any countenance to such an opin- 
ion. It is true, that Members of Congress are prohibited from 
being Electors; but they are surely as much at liberty to give 
their opinions in favor of this or that candidate for the Presi- 
dency, as any other of our fellow-citizens. 

It is given as a reason why Members of Congress ought not 
to interfere with the election of the President, that the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Departments should always be kept distinct. 
But does the expression of an opinion by Members of Congress 
of the fitness of a candidate for the Presidency, bring these two 
powers in contact? Do we not even elect our Governor, and yet 
our Legislature is not charged with an improper interference 
with the Executive branch of the Government.® 

It is said, that if the recommendation of a Caucus has no 
effect on the election, it is useless; and if it has an effect, then 
the Members of Congress elect the President. This is surely not 
the case; it is merely a recommendation, which will receive no 
more attention than it deserves. 

It is true, that those who nominate a man for office, give their 
aid and assistance in electing him; but if the nomination be not 
agreeable to the people, it will by them be discountenanced, and 
will not prevail. And Members of Congress knowing this, no 
man will ever be nominated at Washington, who is not esteemed 
the most popular man in the country. But if no recommenda- 
tion be made, the people will be at a loss to know who is the most 
fit man for the office, and will be liable to be misled by men who 
wish to promote their favorites in different sections of the Union, 
and the votes of the people being thus divided, no election will 
ever be made by them. And said Mr. T. the true reason of the 
opposition made to a Congressional nomination is, that gentle- 
men are apprehensive that the man whom they wish to elevate 
to the Presidency, will not be the man who would be recommend- 


® Section 15 of the Constitution of 1776 provided that the governor be elected for one 
year by the Senate and House of Commons, juintly. There was dissatisfaction in the State 
over the dependence of the executive upon the legislature; and one of the amendments adopted 
in 1835 provided for popular election of the governor for a term of two years. W. K. Boyd, 
The Federal Period, 1783-1860, pp. 141-142; Connor and Cheshire, The Constitution of North 
Carolina, Annotated, Ilxxi, lxxviii. 
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ed from Washington. This is the course taken by all minorities; 
who know, that to divide the force of the majority, is the only 
chance they have to succeed. 

Mr. T. could see no constitutional objection to the usual nom- 
ination made at Washington, by men who were responsible for 
their conduct, and who had the best opportunities of judging 
of the qualifications of the several candidates held up to public 
notice. But the gentleman from Rowan says it is bad policy, 
as it exposes Members of Congress who meet in Caucus to the 
influence of corruption; but, said Mr. T. if any fears are enter- 
tained on this head, they ought to operate with much more force 
in preventing the chance of the election being finally decided by 
the House of Representatives, where each State gives but one 
vote, where a small State has therefore as much weight as a 
large one, and where a few men have the power of deciding the 
important question of who shall be President of the United 
States. 

To nominate a suitable person as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency in any meeting of members of Congress, requires a ma- 
jority of the whole number present; but thirty-one members, in 
the last resort, have the power to elect a President. Formerly, 
when there were only two candidates for the Presidency, a nom- 
ination at Washington was less necessary than at present, when 
five candidates are before the public; as, with this number, ex- 
cept such a recommendation be made, an election by the people 
cannot be expected. And surely when the scenes are recollected 
which took place in the House of Representatives at the first 
election of Mr. Jefferson—when Mr. Burr, though he had not 
received a single vote for the Presidency, came near to being 
elected over Mr. Jefferson, though he alone had been supported 
by the people as President, no one can desire to see the election 
of this important officer again placed in such circumstances. 

A good deal had been said about members of Congress usurp- 
ing power in making this nomination. This, he said, was a ten- 
der point. It might be doubted whether the members of this 
house were performing their legitimate duty in framing instruc- 
tions for the conduct of our members in Congress. Our con- 
stituents, when they elected us to make laws for them, did not 
expect we would thus employ our time. But puffed up with a 
little brief authority, we meddle with things which do not be- 
long to us, and, in the same breath, complain of our members of 
Congress in this respect. 

Some authorities had been produced on this occasion, which 
he thought entitled to but little weight. Mr. Grundy’s Resolu- 
tions passed by the Legislature of Tennessee had been mentioned. 


® Charles Fisher. 
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Mr. Grundy, in these resolutions, speaks of a Congressional Cau- 
cus as unconstitutional; and yet this gentleman when in Con- 
gress, attended these meetings, so that he acknowledges he thus 
violated the oath which he had taken to support the Constitu- 
ion; and yet we are called upon to take him as an example. The 
gentleman from Rowan had told the house that he, when in Con- 
gress, did not attend a caucus; but if the gentleman disapproved 
the meeting, why did he not then, as now, lift up his voice 
against it. If he had then believed the measure unconstitutional, 
he had too high a respect for him to believe he would not have 
made known his opinion to his constituents on the subject. 

The gentleman from Rowan, in conclusion, warned members 
against voting for the present motion, if they wished to maintain 
their popularity at home, stating, that he had travelled over 
many parts of the State, and had found the people every where 
were opposed to a Caucus nomination. If the gentleman sup- 
posed that members could be induced to vote against their con- 
victions of right, from personal considerations, he would find 
himself mistaken. He had no doubt that much pains had been 
taken by that gentleman and others to defeat the good old course 
of a Republican nomination, but he trusted that all their efforts 
would be in vain. 

Mr. IREDELL” said, that until a late period of the Debate, he 
had intended to take no part in the discussion of these Resolu- 
tions. The reasons which produced this determination, and 
those which had subsequently induced him to change it, it was 
alike unnecessary to state to the House. He would say, however, 
that he had been in some measure urged to the latter course by 
what he conceived to be the unfair manner in which these Reso- 
lutions had been treated by their opponents. When they were 
called up for discussion, the gentleman who introduced them, 
expressed his desire to amend them, by striking out the most 
exceptionable parts, and giving them such a form, as would 
bring before the House, simply and distinctly, the main ques- 
tion they were designed to present. All attempts at amendment, 
however, had been precluded by the motion for indefinite post- 
ponement, which had been made and persisted in by the gentle- 
men on the other side. And in the debate on this motion, while 
they deny all opportunity of striking out the parts admitted to 
be objectionable, they found their principal and certainly, their 


®™ James Iredell, 1788-1853, of Chowan County, son of James Iredell, the Federalist asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Supreme Court, was a representative of the town of Eden- 
ton in 18138, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1828, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827 in the House of Com- 
mons, of which he was speaker in 1816, 1818, 1826, and 1827. He was a judge of superior 
court, March-May, 1819; governor, 1827-1828; and United States Senator, 1828-1831. North 
Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 418, 448, 467-468, 925-926; J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of 
North Carolina, II, 94. 
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most solid arguments against the Resolutions on those very fea- 
tures. I do not say, Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. I.) that this course 
is inconsistent with parliamentary rules, but, with all the respect 
I sincerely entertain for the gentlemen who have adopted it, I 
must think it is not consistent with that candor and urbanity 
which should distinguish our legislative proceedings. I admit, 
sir, that when a Bill or Resolution contains but one distinct prin- 
ciple, a motion of this kind is usual, and is perfectly correct; but 
when two or more principles are involved in the same question, 
and the mover wishes to amend his proposition so as to bring 
one only before the House, it does not seem to me quite fair to 
deny the opportunity of presenting this principle alone, unin- 
cumbered with extraneous matter. If the question were now, 
sir, on the passage of these Resolutions as they stand, however 
strongly I approve of their main object, I should be compelled to 
vote against them myself, because there are some parts of the 
Premable which I do not approve, and because they contain a 
principle to which I have never been able to bring myself to 
assent; I mean, the right of this Legislature to instruct our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. But I shall vote 
against the postponement, in order that such amendments may 
be made as shall enable me most cheerfully to lend them my sup- 
port. And, sir, I can assure the gentlemen, if this motion for 
indefinite postponement shall prevail, that a Resolution on the 
same subject, in a less objectionable shape, shall still be brought 
before the House.** This kind of special pleading in legislation 
shall not avail them. The main question shall not be evaded. 
Those who are opposed to Caucus nominations, but disapprove 
of the present Resolution, shall be afforded an opportunity of 
fairly expressing their opinions—and none shall be able to say, 
when rendering an account to their constituents, that they dis- 


*% After the motion for indefinite postponement of the Fisher Resolutions was carried 
on ae 11, Iredell fulfilled his promise by introducing on December 20 the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas, the practice lately adopted by the members of Congress of assembling in 
what is termed a Caucus, and nominating a President and Vice-President of the United 
States, is an usurpation of power contrary to the spirit and intention of the Constitution— 
is inconsistent with Republican principles, inasmuch as it is founded on the degrading suppo- 
sition, that the people are incapable of self-government—is calculated to produce an undue 
and dangerous influence in the election of those important officers, and tends, in its conse- 
quences, to destroy the purity, and thereby to sap the very foundations of our Republican 
Institutions: and 

“‘Whereas, this General Assembly believe, that if even unopposed by these strong consid- 
erations, such a practice is neither necessary nor expedient, because the people are compe- 
tent to select, in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, fit persons to preside over them, 
without any advice or nomination from the members of Congress, 

“Therefore, Resolved, that this General Assembly do hereby disapprove, and in the name 
of the people whom they represent, do protest against Caucus Nomination, or in any other 
interference in the election of President and Vice-President of the United States by the mem- 
bers of Congress, acting collectively, in cases where such power is not expressly given to 
them by the Constitution.” 

At once this resolution was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 73 to 52. Forty-four of 
the fifty-two persons voting negatively had previously voted against postponement of the 
Fisher Resolutions which incorporated the right of instruction. Journal of the House of 
Commons, December 20, 1823. 
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approved of Caucuses, but voted against these Resolutions on 
other grounds. 

If, Mr. Speaker, I felt unwilling to intrude myself on the at- 
tention of the House in the discussion of the principal subject 
involved in these Resolutions, it did not proceed from any doubt 
as to its importance. I do believe the question now presented, 
to be one of high importance to the stability and purity of our 
Republican Institutions. Sir, let gentlemen disguise it as they 
will, let them cover it with as thick a veil of sophistry as they 
can, it is still a question between those who advocate the rights 
of the people, and those who believe the people incapable of ex- 
ercising the most important of those rights. For, sir, if gentle- 
men say, as they do on this floor, that a Congressional Caucus 
is necessary to ensure a wise and prudent choice of a President, 
is it not declaring to the people, you are incapable of making 
this choice yourselves. We will therefore have a meeting of your 
Members of Congress to make it for you. Gentlemen may not 
choose openly to avow this doctrine; but, in my opinion, it is the 
inevitable result of their arguments in favor of a Caucus. If it 
is admitted that the people are competent of themselves, to ex- 
ercise the power of election, why should they not be left to exer- 
cise it in the most free and unbiased manner ?—-Mr. I. here re- 
ferred to the parts of the Constitution of the U. S. which relate 
to the election of President and Vice-President, and insisted 
that according to its true intent, the right of election was vested 
in the first instance in the people—and though in the event of 
no person having a majority, the choice devolved on the House 
of Representatives, yet they were restricted to the three candi- 
dates who had received the highest number of votes. The House 
of Representatives thus restricted, could scarcely make a bad 
choice, or one much at variance with the wishes of a majority 
of the people. 

It has been urged, Sir, (said Mr. I.) by the opponents of the 
Resolutions, that a Congressional Nomination of President and 
Vice-President, is not forbidden by the Constitution, and we 
have been called upon by the Gentleman from Wake,® with an 
air of triumph, to lay our finger on the clause of the Constitu- 
tion which contains such a prohibition. I, sir, for one do not 
say, that there is any clause containing such express prohibi- 
tion. But, Sir, Qui haeret in litera, haeret in cortice. I contend, 
that such a practice as these resolutions profess to condemn, is 
directly at war with the spirit and intention of the Constitu- 
tion. I refer gentlemen to that excellent commentary on the Con- 
stitution, the Federalist, a work which is now the text book of all 


® James F. Taylor. 
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statesmen. I refer them to that (for I have not the book here 
to quote) for the reasons which induced the Convention to adopt 
the present mode of electing the Executive, and the objections 
which presented themselves against any other mode of appoint- 
ment. They wished above all things to keep this election pure; 
and they feared if it was entrusted to any pre-existing body, 
that body would be liable to be assailed by all the means of in- 
trigue and corruption, which the prospect of so splendid and 
valuable a prize would tempt the ambitious aspirants and their 
warm partisans to employ. Gentlemen must wish for a Con- 
gressional nomination, because they believe it will have some 
influence in the election—otherwise it is perfectly nugatory. 
Now, Sir, this influence may be greater or less, but just in pro- 
portion to its extent and power, in the same proportion will the 
reason which induced the framers of our Constitution to with- 
hold from any pre-existing body the appointment of the Execu- 
tive, apply to a Congressional nomination with greater or less 
force—just in the same proportion will such a nomination be 
more or less at variance with the spirit of the Constitution. But 
gentlemen say, this power is necessary—that without it the 
people will be distracted, and will not know how to make a 
choice. If it is so, Sir, if the machinery of our Government 
cannot proceed without it, let it be engrafted into our constitu- 
tion. If it must be a part of our political system in practice, let 
it be so too in theory—let it be inserted in our great political 
charter—let us know the form of government under which we 
live. Sir, I put Gentlemen to the test—Is there one in this 
House, is there one within the hearing of my voice, who would 
have the hardihood to propose as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, that the members of Congress in Caucus assembled, 
should have the power of nominating the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, and that no election should take 
place without such nomination. I challenge the most zealous 
of the new converts to the caucus system, to propose such an 
amendment. Sir, they dare not do it. They know that the 
frowns of an indignant people would put them down. And why 
attempt to seize by artifice, by subtlety, a power which they dare 
not openly ask for? But it is said, the Members do not meet in 
Caucus, as Members of Congress, but as individuals. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask, in the name of common sense, if this can make 
any real difference? The Members of Congress are excluded 
from electing in the first instance, because they are a body of 
men in existence sometime before the election, and therefore 
liable to be tampered with? If their nomination is to have 
a powerful, an overbearing influence on the election, is there not 
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as great danger of their integrity being exposed to temptation? 
They meet in Caucus because they are members of Congress— 
they meet, therefore in virtue of that office—they are the same 
individuals who compose the Congress. Can it make any real 
difference as to the danger to our liberties, as to their exposure 
to intrigue, and corruption, whether they meet in one room or 
another; whether they clothe their proceedings with Legislative 
forms or not; whether Mr. Clay presides over them as Speaker,”° 
or some other Member as Chairman? They are still the same 
body of men whom the Constitution has excluded from the elec- 
tion in the first instance, to whom, from their political situation 
and their pre-existence as a body, it was thought dangerous to 
intrust such a power. In my opinion, Sir, the distinction exists 
merely in name and appearance—it has no foundation in reality. 

Again, sir, it is said the nomination by members of Congress 
is but a recommendation, and can have no binding influence on 
the people. Mr. Speaker, I detest all mere verbal distinctions— 
Let us go to the substance. And I appeal to the candor of the 
gentlemen on the other side, whether they do not believe such 
a nomination will have a great and important influence on the 
election? Whether it would not have the effect of procuring a 
majority for the person so nominated, when without it, such 
majority could not be obtained? Whether they do not expect 
such a result from a caucus nomination, and whether that is not 
the reason why they so strenuously advocate one? Sir, I know 
they must answer in the affirmative. Indeed, sir, the gentleman 
from Wake has told us, (though I disclaim the application of 
the remark to myself) that this question is only a struggle be- 
' tween the friends of the different candidates—that he is anxious 
for a caucus, because he believes his favorite candidate has a ma- 
jority? Does he mean a majority of the people? No, sir; for 
if he did, he could not be so anxious for a caucus. If his candi- 
date has a majority of the people already in his favor, he wants 
nothing more to ensure his election. A caucus would be entirely 
unnecessary. No, sir, it is because he knows the candidate whose 
cause he espouses has not a majority of the people, and believes 
he may have a majority in a Congressional caucus, that he is so 
anxious on this subject. 

Again, Sir, we are told by Gentlemen on the other side, some 
of whom have talked so loudly about Republicanism and Democ- 
racy, that if we do not permit the Members of Congress to make 
a nomination, the people are so ignorant, they will never be able 
to select a fit man for President. Mr. Speaker, I have ever been 


7 Henry Clay was speaker of the House of Representatives, 1811-1814, 1815, 1820, 1823- 
1825. 
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the friend of the people, but never their flatterer. I have never 
deceived them by caresses, nor courted them for popularity. 
But I am, and always have been, the advocate of their just rights 
—more especially of the rights secured to them by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country. Sir, it is a sufficient answer 
to this objection of incompetency, to say, the Constitution has 
thought them competent and has entrusted them with the power, 
and it was done so for the wisest reasons. The framers of that 
instrument knew that there would, at all times be individuals 
in the community gifted with higher talents and possessing more 
intelligence than the great mass of the people, but they knew too, 
that while a few men might be seduced, the people were incor- 
ruptible. The power exercised by them would be exercised in 
purity. But, Sir, I deny the proposition of the Gentlemen. The 
great body of the people are not only incorruptible—they are 
intelligent. They are capable of deciding for themselves among 
the candidates for the Chief Magistracy. The Gentlemen ask, 
how are the people to obtain the necessary information? they 
have no personal acquaintance with the candidates, and must 
therefore be governed either by the opinions of newspaper Edi- 
tors, or the recommendation of Members of Congress. Sir, do 
the Gentlemen really think, that a personal acquaintance is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable us to judge of the merits of the individ- 
ual presented to our choice? Is his fitness for this high office to be 
estimated by his personal appearance, his graceful carriage, his 
colloquial powers, or his agreeable and insinuating manners? 
No, Sir, I can tell the gentlemen of another source from which, 
in my apprehension, the information to guide us on this subject 
should be derived—the source from which I have formed my 
opinion—a source which is equally open and equally accessible 
to the whole community. It is the history—the public records 
of our country. Here you can find the proofs of the pure and 
elevated patriotism, of the devotion to his country’s cause, of the 
correct political sentiments, of the firmness and independence 
of character, of the highly-gifted mind and the eminent public 
services which should alone entitle an individual to the highest 
political honor which one man can receive from his fellow-men. 
He who cannot appeal to public testimonials of his superior 
merits, who cannot produce these passports to office, may, it is 
true, Sir, attach to himself a number of warm partizans, form- 
ing their predilection from their personal acquaintance and in- 
timate association with him, and by their means may possibly 
secure a majority in a Congressional Caucus. But such a man 
ought never to present a claim for the highest office in the nation. 
Such a man, unless assisted by a Caucus, can never receive the 
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votes of an enlightened people. If the candidates have been in 
public life (and none other will ever presume to aspire to this 
office) the people will enquire, and the means of ascertaining are 
open to them, what have been their public services, and what 
eminent talents have they exhibited? If the people are left un- 
biased by unauthorized associations bearing with them the stamp 
of official influence, this is the criterion to which they will bring 
all the candidates—a criterion on which they are as capable of 
deciding as the members of Congress. 

Gentlemen have urged another argument in favor of a Caucus, 
that it will prevent the election from going to the House of 
Representatives. I ask Gentlemen to reflect if this is correct, 
if it is strictly honest? The Constitution has provided that, in 
the event of a majority of the electors not agreeing upon a 
President and Vice-President, the choice shall devolve on the 
House of Representatives where each State will be entitled to one 
vote. This provision was the result of compromise, of that sys- 
tem of mutual concessions between the large and small States 
on which our Constitution was founded. I admit, sir, that in 
this particular an undue influence is given to the small states; 
but they have given an equivalent for it to the large states, in 
yielding to them in other respects, a greater share of power. 
It is a bargain—a contract between the large and small states. 
Is it just in us, while we continue to enjoy the equivalent, to 
deprive them of the privileges for which it was rendered? Is 
it honest in us, Sir, while we avail ourselves of all the advan- 
tages secured to us by the contract, to evade the performance of 
the part made for their benefit, because we may think it presses 
rather hardly upon us? Is it right, sworn as we are to support 
the whole Constitution, to endeavor by indirect means to defeat 
any of its provisions? If this provision is unjust, or impolitic, 
it is in the power of the nation to strike it out; but while it ex- 
ists, we are as much bound, as patriots and as honest men, to 
support it in its true spirit, as we are any other parts of the Con- 
stitution which may be more agreeable to our interests. 

But, sir, we are warned to take care, lest, while we are charg- 
ing members of Congress with an assumption of power, we 
should ourselves transgress our legitimate and prescribed 
bounds, by expressing an opinion on this subject. On this part 
of the argument, Mr. Speaker, I will only refer gentlemen to the 
practice not only of this Legislature, but I believe, of every Legis- 
lature in the Union since the foundation of our Government. 
Have they not repeatedly expressed opinions on important public 
subjects, which did not come immediately within the sphere of 
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their legislative functions? (Mr. I. here mentioned some in- 
stances of this kind.) And, sir, if we believe the practice, which 
these resolutions profess to condemn, to be a dangerous invasion 
of the rights of the people—an infringement of the spirit of the 
Constitution—is it not peculiarly our duty to express our 
opinion, to warn the people of the danger, and to endeavor, by 
denouncing, to suppress it? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask pardon of the House for having detained 
them so long with these desultory and unpremeditated remarks. 
I am, sir, no political aspirant. I have no hope, if I had any wish, 
of political preferment. I came here with reluctance, and shall 
rejoice when the day of my departure arrives. But, sir, I am 
one of the people and deeply interested in the maintenance of 
their privileges and their power. In whatever situation I may 
be placed, I am determined, by every effort I can command, to 
oppose any attempted invasion of their rights. They may find, 
sir, more able defenders—but they will never find one more 
zealous or more faithful. 

Mr. STRANGE"! offered as an apology for troubling the House 
with any remarks on the subject now under consideration, the 
deep interest he felt in the disposition the House might make of 
the Preamble and Resolutions. He had hoped they would have 
disposed of them, while he was necessarily absent from the 
service of the House; in this hope however he had been dis- 
appointed. He regretted that they had ever been introduced, in- 
asmuch as they were calculated to excite angry and malignant 
passions among those who took a part in their discussion, and to 
scatter fire-brands over the political face of the country, without 
these evils being counterbalanced by the prospect of any good 
result. After the able remarks which had fallen from gentle- 
men occupying the same side of the question with Mr. S. it 
might be deemed impertinent in him to offer any, inasmuch as 
he could do little more than repeat what had already been said 
by others. But on this occasion, he must claim to himself the 
full benefit of the maxim, that a good thing is none the worse 
of being twice said. 

He might likewise plead the example of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, to whom he had listened with much 
attention, under the expectation of hearing some argument 


71 Robert Strange, 1796-1854, a native of Virginia, was a member of the House of Com- 
mons from the town of Fayetteville, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1826; judge of superior court, 1827- 
1836; United States Senator, 1836-40; and solicitor of the fifth judicial district. In 1840, the 
Whig legislature instructed the North Carolina Senators to vote for the charter of a United 
States Bank; and Senators Strange and Bedford Brown, both Democrats, resigned rather 
than obey the instructions. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 448, 574, 928-929; J. H. 
Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina, II, 180; S. A. Ashe, “Bedford Brown,” in 
S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, I, 183. 
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which might shew that the doctrines set forth in the Preamble 
and Resolutions were tenable. All that had yet fallen from the 
gentlemen was but a reiteration and amplification of the ideas 
and sentiments contained in the Preamble and Resolutions them- 
selves, so that for all Mr. S. could see, the House would have 
been fully as much enlightened upon this subject, had each of the 
gentlemen who had spoken on the other side, contented himself 
with reading over to the House, in a distinct and audible voice, 
the Preamble and Resolutions. But Mr. S. was very far from 
attributing this to any want of ability in the gentlemen them- 
selves. On the contrary, when he looked to the formidable array 
of talent by which the Preamble and Resolutions were supported, 
he confessed he had felt disheartened. He knew full well, that 
there were gentlemen in those ranks who could clothe truth 
in her loveliest attire, and strip falsehood of her borrowed 
garments; or, when it suited their purpose, and the proposition 
was not too manifestly against them, “make the worse appear 
the better reason.” On the present occasion, therefore, he felt 
satisfied, that it was the cause they had espoused which was so 
sterile in argument, and not that the gentlemen possessed not 
ability to find them out, that so few had been offered. 

We have been charged, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. S. with unpar- 
liamentary conduct, for insisting on our motion for the indefinite 
postponement of the Preamble and Resolutions. It is admitted 
that our course is not a violation of parliamentary rule, but it 
is asserted that it is a violation of parliamentary decorum. Now, 
Sir, I confess, that I had always been led to believe that the par- 
liamentary rules were founded upon the strictest principles of 
good manners, and that he who kept within parliamentary rule, 
would be in little danger of violating parliamentary decorum. 
It seems, however, to be one of the misfortunes of disagreement 
on political questions, that things right in themselves become 
wrong when they may be used to defeat any favorite measure, 
or to shew the fallacy of any favorite opinion. 

Mr. S. said he had two objections to the adoption of the Pre- 
amble and Resolutions. The first was, because he deemed the act 
itself useless and improper. The very “head and front” of the 
evil which these Resolutions are designed to remedy, is, that a 
Caucus is an unauthorized meeting.—That members of Congress 
are not elected with a view to the part they shall take in a Caucus 
which may be holden during their continuance in office, and that, 
therefore, they are in that respect not the representatives of 
those who elect them. Let this be granted, and what follows? 
Is it not as representatives alone that the warmest advocates of 
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the right of instruction affect to instruct? And it is only in those 
matters in which one represents us, that we can claim any right 
to instruct him. If, Sir, I employ a man to transact any piece 
of business for me, I have unquestionably a right to instruct 
that man as to the manner in which that particular business is 
to be performed, but do I therefore acquire a right to instruct 
him in matters exclusively his own? or does he not remain en- 
tirely free to act upon all matters not involved in his agency, 
precisely as he would have done had he not become my agent? 
Neither, Sir, do Senators and members of Congress become 
de facto, the slaves of those whom they represent, and upon any 
act which they do not perform officially, we have no more right 
to instruct them than upon the color of their coats, the quality 
of their food, or with whom they shall associate during the hours 
of relaxation. It is true, Sir, we can express our opinions; but 
are they bound to respect them? “We can call spirits from the 
vasty deep, but will they come when we do call for them?” I 
should fear not, Sir. I should fear our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress would retort upon us our own language, and 
say, Gentlemen, you take too much upon you. But the Preamble 
and Resolutions seem to me to be framed with a view to make 
their own inconsistencies as manifest as possible, and while the 
one loudly and positively disavows the agency of members of 
Congress in the Caucus nomination of the President of the U. 
States, the other studiously selects the very language which 
could only properly be used when agency exists. Again, Sir, by 
passing these Resolutions, we pass a direct censure on almost 
all the great, good, and wise men in the nation, not excluding 
our own venerable Senator, nor even the present most prominent 
candidates for the presidency; for it is to be presumed, if the 
Congressional Caucus be now the monster of iniquity, which 
this Preamble and Resolutions represent it, it could not have 
been entirely innocent even when attended by Macon, Crawford, 
Adams, and Calhoun.** And, lastly, by adopting the Preamble 
and Resolutions, we place ourselves in the dilemma of condemn- 
ing that, which in the very act of condemnation we are ourselves 


72 Calhoun attended the congressional caucuses of 1812 and 1816; Crawford, that of 1812; 
Adams, that of 1808. Niles’ Register, II, 192-193; ibid., X, 60; E. Channing, Jeffersonian 
System, p. 222. Professor Dodd in his Life of Nathaniel Macon, p. 193, states, in regard to 
the caucus of 1804, that “‘Macon attended this caucus, it seems. . . .”” However, the reference 
cited does not seem to warrant the conclusion of his probable attendance. In this letter to 
Bartlett Yancey, which is a reply to one from Yancey urging him to attend the Crawford 
caucus, Macon states: “If I attend, might it not, nay would it not be said, that after having 
refused more than 20 years and that too in the troublesome time of war and the Hartford 
convention, that now in time of peace, the principles or practice is changed; and that every 
man has his price and that Crawford, the master intriguer, is the first and only one, who 
has been able to find and touch the chord which produced the change . . .”” Macon to Yancey, 
Washington, December 12, 1823. James Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 2, p. 67. Macon 
may have attended the secret and informal caucus of 1796 or 1800. However, no conclusive 
evidence of his attendance at a congressional caucus has been encountered. 
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performing—for no one can pretend, that it was for the purpose 
of passing such Resolutions as those now upon your table, that 
our constituents sent us to this place, and thus, while we are 
“pulling the mote out of our brother’s eye, we see not the beam 
that is in our own eye.” 

The second objection which Mr. S. had to adopting the Pre- 
amble and Resoultions, was, that by so doing, he would be per- 
mitting persons to put words into his mouth which did not accord 
with the sentiments of his heart. It is true, said Mr. S. that in 
the mass of obnoxious matter, some principles are cunningly and 
ingeniously inserted to which no one can refuse assent, as the 
physician who wishes to administer to his patient some nauseous 
drug, artfully combines with it some more palatable ingredient; 
but in the present case, that which is nauseous, so far exceeds in 
proportion that which is palatable, that I am for rejecting the 
whole dose. If any one will be at the trouble of examining the 
Preamble in detail, he will be surprised to find, to how smali a 
portion he can yield his assent. To the first paragraph I would 
freely agree that this House should subscribe, did I think it 
necessary that the Legislature of North Carolina should pro- 
claim to the world its belief that black is not white, or that the 
plainest proposition in nature is true. But upon the second 
paragraph, (and remember it contains the gist of the whole 
matter) our friends over the way will excuse us if we do not 
agree with them: if we do not accept the marrow, until they 
have cracked the bone: if we do not admit the dangerous ten- 
dency, nay the innate corruption of the Caucus system, until 
they have proven it to us. What Sir! admit without a scintilla 
of proof, that those whom we have selected from among us for 
their wisdom and integrity, are so stupid as to be cheated into a 
nomination decidedly against the interest of the nation? Or so 
corrupt as to be bribed by douceurs or promises to bend their 
backs for an unprincipled traitor to mount to honor at the ex- 
pense of the happiness of his country? That the people of these 
United States will so far forget the price which their happy in- 
stitutions have cost them, as tamely to see them bartered away 
by a contract which requires their ratification before it can 
have any binding effect? That our political fabric, of whose 
strength we so often boast, and whose foundations are cemented 
by the blood of our ancestors, can be subverted by a breath? I 
confess, Sir, it would require a degree of credulity which I trust 
I neither possess, nor wish to possess, to admit positions so re- 
volting to our best feelings and our best hopes, with no farther 
proof than has been offered us by the gentlemen on the other 
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side. But this, Mr. Speaker, is one among the many cases in 
which the mere application of opprobrious terms, has loaded with 
disgrace and condemned to ignominy a practice innocent, nay 
useful in itself. We have reason, Sir, however, to rejoice, that it 
is not every one that can be thus duped, that even the majority 
of mankind, when uninfluenced by prejudice, have discernment 
to see that it is not names which make things good or bad, that 
words are but representations of ideas, that the qualities of 
things reside in the things themselves, and remain essentially 
the same, whatever names may be applied to them; that calling 
members of Congress traitors, does not make them so; and that 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of a Caucus depends entirely 
upon the lawfulness or unlawfulness for which it is holden. 
Sometimes a Caucus has been holden for the vilest purposes, and 
of course, that particular Caucus deserved the execration of 
every good man. At other times, a Caucus has been holden for 
the best and holiest purposes, when surely the mere application 
of that name could not make it criminal. The Caucus principle 
enters into the most common affairs of life, from the most trivial 
to the most important, whenever a set of individuals assemble 
voluntarily for the purpose of consulting upon matters of com- 
mon interest, it is assuredly a Caucus, and many were the meet- 
ings of this description which were holden before our fore- 
fathers achieved their independence, and perfected the system of 
government under which we now enjoy so much happiness and 
security. The truth is, the best and holiest things may be con- 
verted to the worst of purposes, and no one is ignorant that even 
that blessed Religion which was designed by its great author for 
the comfort of man in this life and his happiness in the next, 
has been converted, by the inquisition of the Romish Church, 
to one of the most horrid engines, to torture and afflict the 
wretched race of man, that the malignity of men or of devils 
could have invented. That any set of men hath a right to as- 
semble and express their opinions upon any question whatsoever, 
I presume no one will deny. That any set of men in the com- 
munity may, if they think proper, nominate the President, no 
one will deny. Is it, then, the respectability of members of 
Congress, and their means of information that make it wrong 
in them? That the respectability of a source from which a nomi- 
nation might come would increase its weight, no one will ques- 
tion; but that it would therefore be more likely to be an erro- 
neous nomination, I confess I am unable to see. 

That a nomination by some person is necessary, I think is 


73 William Lowndes, 1788-1822, was a representative from South Carolina in the House 
of Representatives, 1811-1822. On December 18, 1821, a caucus of members of the South 
a legislature nominated him for the presidency. F. J. Turner, Rise of the New West, 
Pp. 4 
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very evident. The lamented Wm. Lowndes™ has very happily 
expressed the sentiments of every man of correct feeling, when 
he said that “the Presidency of the United States was an office 
neither to be sought nor rejected.” It seems, therefore, that no 
man can with propriety tender his own services; and how can 
the people, scattered as they are over an almost boundless extent 
of country be personally acquainted with any one individual 
whose private virtues might command a majority of their suf- 
frages, or unite their votes, unless some person was particularly 
designated? And who so well qualified to designate as members 
of Congress? The President must necessarily be taken from the 
ranks of public life. And whose eye would be so constantly fixed 
upon him as his associates in public life? They would be his 
rivals, and would never award to him the meed of preferment, 
unless his merits challenged denial. The man who gets the 
Caucus nomination in Congress will generally stand like Themis- 
tocles, who was in the mind of each individual second only to 
himself. 

In denouncing the Congressional Caucus, its enemies have 
stated two classes of objections. 

First: that such a caucus is unconstitutional, and therefore 
morally wrong, inasmuch as by attending it, members of 
Congress violate the Constitution which they have sworn to 
support. ; 

Secondly: that a Congressional caucus is impolitic. 

Let us examine each of these classes of objections in detail. 
The first objection of the first class, (which for the sake of per- 
spicuity, we will take the liberty of putting into syllogistic 
form) is as follows: That the Constitution has prohibited mem- 
bers of Congress from becoming Electors of Presidents of the 
U. States. But the members of Congress by nominating in 
caucus, do virtually elect the President of the United States, 
therefore the members of Congress making a caucus nomination 
of the President of the United States, do violate the Constitution. 
What a flimsy web of sophistry is this. Archimides boasted that, 
with a spot whereon to fix his machinery, he could move the 
globe itself; and such is the force of logic, that if you grant a 
man his premises, it is perfectly in his power, with such assist- 
ance, to prove any thing that he may desire. But with all their 
talent for sophistry, the gentlemen on the other side will find it 
impossible to demonstrate, that nominating is virtually electing, 
and without this, their whole argument falls to the ground; for 
be assured, they will find few men in possession of their reason, 
who will, without such demonstration, concede them the point. 
I have been often told, that there were no two words in the 
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English language precisely synonomous; but according to the 
new vocabulary which gentlemen, who contend that election and 
nomination mean the same thing, are about to establish, men 
have been heretofore greatly mistaken upon this point. Do 
gentlemen pretend that the people are not free to ratify or re- 
ject the nomination? or that by the mere fact of nomination by 
the Congressional caucus, the person nominated may forthwith 
be inaugurated President of the United States? Did the gentle- 
man who the other day nominated Governor Holmes” to the 
office he now occupies, virtually elect him? It seems his nomi- 
nation met the approbation of the Legislature; but was the 
Legislature obliged to approve? And are the people farther 
bound by the Congressional nomination than their respect for 
the opinions of members of Congress, and the coincidence of such 
opinions with their own, binds them? And to satisfy ourselves 
that this is the extent of the obligation, let us ask ourselves the 
question, if Aaron Burr or even DeWitt Clinton were to obtain 
the Caucus nomination, whether such a nomination would be 
ratified by the votes of a majority of the free people of these 
United States? If not, how can the people be bound by a caucus 
nomination? But could we so far forget ourselves as to admit 
that nominating is virtually electing, it does not strike me that 
our admission would avail our adversaries for the purpose they 
design. It would not then follow that the members of Congress 
had violated the letter of the Constitution, and it is no part of 
my political creed that it has a spirit that may be violated. 

The Constitution of the United States is a written bargain or 
compact, entered into between the several States of the Union. 
Like all other written contracts, it is to be construed according 
to the plain interpretation of the language it contains, and no 
evidence of an intention not to be gathered from the face of the 
instrument itself, is admissible. The term Elector used in the 
Constitution, has a technical signification, and is intended to 
express an office, created by that Constitution, from the ex- 
ercise of which members of Congress are expressly excluded: 
to give it greater latitude of interpretation, would be to exclude 
members of Congress from voting for the President of the 
United States, directly or indirectly, which cannot be supposed 
to have been its intention. 

But to proceed to the second argument, which is, if possible, 
still more flimsy than the first: 

That inasmuch as the Constitution provides, that in the event 
of no one candidate obtaining a majority of votes in the Elec- 


74 Gabriel Holmes, 1769-1829, of Sampson County, was a member of the House of Com- 
mons, 17938, 1794, 1795; state senator, 1797, 1801, 1812, 1813; councilor of state, 1810, 1814, 
1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820; governor, 1821-1824; and member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1825-1829, North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 418, 429-432, 801-808, 924-925. 
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toral College, the election shall be made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and inasmuch as a Congressional Caucus, would tend 
to promote an election, and thereby defeat the contingent opera- 
tion of this provision of the Constitution, therefore, members 
of Congress who so lend their assistance to effect an election in 
the Electoral College, do virtually violate the Constitution. This 
argument like the first, is founded upon what I conceive to be 
the great political error that the Constitution has a spirit which 
binds beyond its letter, and may therefore be violated without 
violating its letter. But were we to admit this to be a political 
dogma, which we could not contradict, still I think, in the present 
case, it would not avail the gentlemen to the extent they calcu- 
late. It must be evident to all, that this provision of the Con- 
stitution was intended for a state of things which it was by no 
means desirable should exist. It is, as it were, a remedy for a 
disease to which our political Constitution is liable; but I can 
see no ground upon which the opinion can be founded, that we 
are bound to stand quietly by with means in our hands to prevent 
the approach of the disease, without using them; unless it be 
that we may afford an opportunity of shewing to the world what 
admirable political quacks our forefathers were, who could fore- 
see the occurrence of such a disease, and provide so admirable a 
prescription for its relief. But it is said, ours is a Constitution 
of compromise, and this feature was intended for the benefit of 
the smaller States, and that therefore it is a violation of good 
faith for the larger States, to endeavor to prevent the occurrence 
of the contingency upon which the operation of that provision 
will depend. It is only necessary to look to the absurdities into 
which this argument would lead us, to perceive its fallacy. If 
a man was to agree to pay another a sum of money, upon his 
failure to do a certain thing, it would be a violation of good faith 
on his part to endeavor to accomplish the proposed undertaking, 
as he would thereby deprive the other party of the sum to which 
he had a contingent right; and every man who had on any 
occasion, sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, 
would be restrained under the risk of committing perjury from 
taking any measure to promote an election of President in the 
Electoral College. 

The first argument used by our adversaries, on the score of 
impolicy against a Caucus nomination, is, that the House of 
Representatives, standing in the situation of an appellate tri- 
bunal, in the event of a failure of the Electoral College to elect, 
it is wrong for its members to prejudge the case by expressing 
their opinions and pledging themselves in Caucus. We are very 
apt to be deceived in argument, by supposing a resemblance 
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where none exists; and the present argument is calculated to de- 
ceive us, by calling upon us to admit a resemblance between the - 
situation of an appellate Judge, and that of the members of the 
House of Representatives in the case before us. But a moment’s 
reflection, Sir, will enable us to perceive there is none. The 
House of Representatives does not sit [as] an appellate tribunal, 
to confirm or reverse the decision of a former tribunal; the very 
reason why the question comes into the House of Representatives 
is, that it has not before been decided, and therefore it in no 
respect resembles an appellate tribunal. While upon this part of 
the subject, sir, I will take the liberty of mentioning some of the 
reasons which govern me in believing that sound policy dictates 
the use of all fair means to keep the election of the President 
out of the House of Representatives. By the plan of Caucus 
Nomination, the people are made acquainted with the opinions 
of members of Congress, and if totally at variance with their 
own, there is sufficient time for the people to exercise their 
overruling influence; while, if the sentiments of the members of 
Congress are concealed until the election is entered upon in the 
House of Representatives, the matter is settled, and no power on 
earth can change the result, how much soever it may be at vari- 
ance with the wishes of the mass of the people. By the plan of 
Caucus Nomination, members of Congress only recommend, and 
the people retain in their own hands the great prerogative of 
election; by the other plan, the people only recommend, and 
the substantial power of deciding is passed over to the House of 
Representatives. 

Upon the score of corruption, about which so much has been 
said, is it not manifest that both the facilities to accomplish, and 
the inducements to attempt, are much greater in the House of 
Representatives, sitting as the elective body, than among the 
members of Congress, sitting as a Caucus? In the one case, 
there are only the members of the House of Representatives to 
corrupt; in the other, the Senators must be corrupted likewise. 
In the one case, the unprincipled aspirant after office, knows that 
the man whom he has corrupted can render him real service, 
and give him actual support, by his own vote; and if he succeeds 
in corrupting a majority, he is sure of obtaining the benefit of 
his unrighteous bargain; but, in the other case, should he even 
succeed in corrupting a majority of the Senators and Members 
of Congress, he has still to undergo an investigation of his merits 
before the people; and there are many chances to one, that the 
infamous traffick in which he has been engaged will be exposed, 
and so far from succeeding in grasping the honors after which 
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he has been reaching, he will, in addition to a failure in his ob- 
ject, have the mortification of beholding his reputation ship- 
wrecked, and his fortune ruined by the base means to which he 
has resorted. The second ground upon which the gentlemen over 
the way contend that a Caucus Nomination is impolitic, is, that 
members of Congress not being elected with that view, are un- 
acquainted with the sentiments of the people, upon the relative 
merits of the candidates for the Presidency. This objection, to 
say the least of it, hangs with at least as much weight upon the 
favorite plan of election by the House of Representatives, as it 
does upon the plan of Caucus Nomination: for, if members of 
Congress be not elected with a view to the Presidential Election, 
they stand equally uninstructed whether they meet to elect in 
the House of Representatives, or to nominate in Caucus. But the 
truth is, they meet in Caucus for the purpose of conferring to- 
gether, thereby to ascertain what man in the community they 
can with most propriety recommend to the people as possessing 
the qualifications they desire.—It is, therefore, necessary, that 
they should agree both upon what those qualifications are, and 
who it is that possesses them. This they cannot do, without be- 
ing in some way acquainted with the sentiments of the people, 
and the alleged uniformity of correspondence between the result 
and the Caucus Nomination, proves nothing more than that the 
members of the Caucus have hitherto acted with fidelity and 
discernment in representing the views of their constituents upon 
the Presidential question. 

A third objection to the practice of Caucusing, is, that in time 
it will become a custom and obtain the sanctity of a law. The 
weight of this objection must depend entirely upon the weight of 
those with which it is associated. If a practice be bad in itself, 
it certainly is a good reason for hastening proper checks; that 
there is danger of time so strengthening it as to preclude all 
hopes of its destruction. On the other hand, if a practice be 
good in itself, its becoming firmly established and growing into 
custom, cannot make it evil. If the custom under discussion be 
unconstitutional, while the constitution remains unaltered, un- 
constitutional it will remain. And here I would reply to a 
question which is so triumphantly aske ‘-‘s, viz. if the practice be 
right in itself, why we do not propose that the constitution be so 
amended as to authorize it? We answer, believing that the con- 
stitution does not prohibit it, we think it no more necessary, so 
to alter the constitution as to expressly authorize it, than we do, 
so to alter the constitution as expressly to authorize any other 
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lawful act.% And that, on the other hand, if gentlemen think 
the practice pernicious or impolitic, it is for them to propose such 
an amendment as will bring it under the ban of the constitution. 
For ourselves, we are contented that matters should remain 
as they are, satisfied that the practice under discussion is neither 
malum prohibitum, nor malum in se. 

The last objection, which is more properly a rebutter to what 
our adversaries feel to be the most powerful argument in favor 
of a Congressional Caucus, is, that if a Caucus is ever politic, it 
is when there is a contest between parties, about some great 
political principle: but that on the present occasion, it cannot be 
justified even upon that ground, inasmuch as the present candi- 
dates all belong to the same political family, and hold the same 
political tenets. And that in truth, and in fact, an amalgama- 
tion of parties has taken place by mutual concession.—But do 
we not perceive, Sir, that this is the time, when, if at any, a 
caucus is not only justifiable, but necessary ?—It is not true, Sir, 
that there is an amalgamation of parties—York and Lancaster 
still wear their roses, although they may be greatly withered. 
Party feelings, like embers covered with ashes, only slumber 
until they are supplied with such fuel to feed upon as this very 
question is likely to supply. Who ever heard that division pro- 
moted strength? And who does not know that the federal party 
are in possession of men of talents sufficient to lead them with 
some chance of success against the republican party, dismem- 
bered as it is? Already have the trumpets sounded to announce 
the approach of their mighty champion, a man who stands sec- 
ond to none of his age in point of talents, and who all admit to 
be a favorite Son of Nature, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be concerning his political integrity; I mean, Sir, 
DeWit Clinton. Nor will his party be wanting in address to 
bring him forward under the most advantageous circumstances. 
Look to their argument upon the question now under discussion 
—that it is a contest between the friends and enemies of the 
people’s rights, and they vauntingly proclaim that they now stand 
forth in defence of those rights. But, Sir, we know, and we 
trust that the people know too, that they want no champion of 
their rights, they have might residing in their own arm to which 





™ Mr. Strange seems inconsistent in his constitutional principles. Previously he had 
declared the constitution a compact between the several states which should be construed 
literally. Supra, p. 91. Here he enunciates the broad construction doctrine that, at least 
in case of the caucus, the constitution permits what it does not prohibit. Later in the de- 
bate, Stanly pointed out the inconsistency of the state rights champions in supporting the 
practice of caucus which impaired a compromise of the constitution by reducing the influence 
be pos the rn of the constitution intended the small states should have in the election 
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no power on earth can add—they can, at any moment, rise in 
their energy and take from us the little delegated power with 
which they have entrusted us: how, then, is it in our power to 
bestow any thing upon them? No, sir, this truly is a contest 
of parties, although gentlemen disavow it; but it is not one of 
our seeking, and in vain do gentlemen accuse us of rising the 
stale cry of party. Can any person believe otherwise, than that 
these Resolutions were introduced for the express purpose of 
affecting the Presidential Election; and that every member in 
this House will vote upon them in precise conformity to his views 
upon the Presidential question? Can we, then, be blamed for 
proclaiming to our political friends, our belief as to the object 
of these Resolutions, and that when a blow is aimed at us, we 
should be censured for endeavoring to collect our energies to 
meet it? For my own part, Sir, I view this Preamble and Reso- 
lutions as a touchstone, and I feel a pride in saying, that I am not 
afraid to meet it. I am in favor of William H. Crawford as 
President of the United States, not because he will then have 
offices to bestow: my situation in life, Sir, is too humble to have 
any bias in favor of either of the gentlemen upon that ground: 
nor yet because he is a Virginian. It is true, Sir, if the Chinese 
Wall which has been spoken of had been erected ten years ago, 
I had not been here, it is true, Sir, that 

“I’m not the wretch with soul so dead 

“Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land.” 


It is true that I feel a pride in having been born in the same 
state with a Washington and a Jefferson—but dear as Virginia 
is to me, North-Carolina is still dearer. Viginia was my birth- 
place, and contains the bones of a few of my ancestors. North- 
Carolina supports me, and contains the living objects of my 
tenderest affections. While Virginia is pursuing a correct course 
of policy, I feel no desire that North-Carolina should adopt a 
different one; but, if I know myself, whenever Virginia wanders 
from the path of rectitude, I shall be as ready as any one to do 
all in my power to prevent her being followed by North-Caro- 
lina. Neither is it, therefore, because Virginia is in favor of 
Mr. Crawford’s election, that I would have North-Carolina to 
support him; but it is because I believe he will tread more closely 
than any other candidate spoken of in the footsteps of that ven- 
erable patriot and statesman, who has so eminently contributed 
to raise our nation to its present glory and happiness, who now, 
bending beneath the weight of years, must ere long be taken 
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from us, leaving us his precepts and examples to follow, his 
memory to love and venerate.* 

With these views and feelings, the House cannot be surprised 
that I should see no reason at this time for abandoning a plan 
which has hitherto been attended with the most advantageous 
results. It is said, it is not a Republican measure; true, I have 
understood that the caucus plan was an invention of the Federal 
party to advance their own political views; and that, like the 
Elephant of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, it has proved most dis- 
advantageous to those who brought it into action; but in its use, 
“we but return the ingredients of their poisoned chalice to their 
own lips,” and neither justice nor morality requires that we 
should cease to use the sword which we have wrested from our 
adversaries, to defend ourselves against their aggressions. 

The caucus system has been hitherto useful to this country; 
that it has occasionally been resorted to for many years past, 
there can be no doubt; that like every thing else in the hands of 
fallible beings, it is liable to abuse, no one can deny. But with 
the confidence I possess in the collective wisdom, and the indi- 
vidual integrity of those who usually represent us in the 
Congress of the United States, my fears do not disturb my 
quiet. The course of policy which has been pursued by the well 
organized government of the United States for the last twenty 
years, has resulted in the continuance of much individual and 
collective prosperity among the inhabitants of this highly fav- 
ored country. 

I am for no change, and would not be instrumental in making 
any. Convinced that while the same plans are adhered to, no 
spot will be seen upon the sun of our national glory, no tear 
will be shed for our happiness departed. 

[To be continued.] 





7 The reference is to Thomas Jefferson. He died July 4, 1826. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. CORBITT 


These historical notes contain a great variety of subjects. 
The documents included deal with a letter relative to the “Breath- 
ing Cave” in Western North Carolina; the seal of North Caro- 
lina; issuance of marriage licenses; legislative enactments rela- 
tive to the encouragement of silk worm and sugar culture, and 
the maintenance of a school in connection therewith; Hugh 
Williamson’s authority to search the records in order to write a 
history of North Carolina; the appointment of judges after the 
adoption of the constitution; and an article on the finances of the 
State. 


“THE BREATHING CAVE”! 
Maywood, Oct. 3rd, 1892. 


To the Honorable Governor? of North Carolina. 

Dear Sir: 

I am a scholar of the sixth grade. I heard of a wonderful 
Cave,’ in the Tox Range, in your state, it is called the “Breath- 
ing Cave,” and if it is not too much trouble would you please 
send me some information about the wonderful cave. 

I heard about animals being drawn in by the strong current of 
air that goes in it, and then how hair and bones are blown out 
of it. 

I don’t see where the air comes from, when it comes out again, 
I think it would be a scheme to tie a rope around a man’s waist, 
and then let him go in to see what it was like inside. 

Now if it is not too much trouble, would you please send or 


1Thomas M. Holt Executive Papers, 1892. 

2 Thomas M. Holt, Governor of North Carolina from April 8, 1891 to January 18, 1893. 

8’ This may be Blowing Rock, abcut which there is an Indian legend. The Cherokee 
Indian legend as told by the mountain people is as follows: 

“Here [at Blowing Rock] the beautiful daughter of the Chief of the tribe would come in 
the soft twilight to keep tryst with a handsome warrior who had not found favor in the eyes 
of her father. He wooed her long and ardently, but through her father’s opposition she 
soon tired of him and at the same spot entertained other lovers who were high in the good 
graces of their chief. The discarded lover, meeting her at the old trysting place, threatened 
to cast himself from the cliff if she refused to agree to an alliance. Begging her sweetheart 
for a reprieve, so that she might consult with her father, she hastened to the tepee of the 
great chief who refused to allow his daughter to marry a man who had failed to win a high 
place in the tribe by performing heroic deeds of valor to win her. The frenzied suitor, heart- 
broken, jumped from the precipice before the eyes of the maiden and the tremendous force 
of the wind hurled him back into her arms. Declaring her choice was made by the Great 
Father she defied the mighty chief and followed her lover into the wilderness. 

“Having heard the legend many visitors have calmly thrown their possessions over the 
cliffs, only to see them in obedience to the law of gravity, instead of that of fancy, disappear 
beneath the treetops far below, for it is only when the northwest wind blows in its tremen- 
dous force that articles are blown back to the point from which they are thrown.” Hutchin- 
son’s In Cloudland {a pamphlet]. 
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write us something about this cave, for the scholars are all 
anxious to hear about it. 


Respectfully yours, 
Address Millie Buck, MILLIE BUCK. 
Maywood, Cook Co., IIl. 
Box 111 


A PROCLAMATION FOR THE USE OF THE GREAT SEAL‘ 


No. Carolina’s 
By His Exelly. WILLM. TRYON® Esqr &c 


A PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS I have received from the Earl of Shelburne one 
of His Majestys Principal Secretarys of State, a new Great Seal® 
for this Province with a warrant under his Majestys Signs 
Manual to use the same, in the following words vizt.— 

George R. 

To our trusty & well beloved William Tryon Esqr. Our Cap- 
tain General and Governor in Chief of our Province of North 
Carolina In America, or to the Commander in Chief of our said 
Province for the time being Greeting—With this you will re- 
ceive a Seal prepared by Our Order for the use of our said 
Province; the same being engraven on the one side, with our 
Arms Garter, Crown, Supporters and Motto, and this Inscrip- 
tion round the Circumference Georgius III: D. G. Mag. Bri. Fr. 
Et Hib. Rex. F. D. Brun. Et. Lun. Dux. S. R. I. Ar. Thes. Et. El. 
on the other side our Royal Effigies, and Liberty represented 
introducing Plenty to us, with this Motto, Quae Sera Tamen 
Respexit—and this Inscription round the Circumference, Sigil- 
lum. Provinciae. Nortrae. Carolinae. Scptentrionalis—Our Will 
and Pleasure is, and we do hereby Authorize & direct that the 
said Seal, be used in Sealing all Patents & Grants of Lands, and 
all Publick Instruments which shall be made, and passed in our 
Name, & for our service within the said Province, and that it 
be to all Intents and purposes of the same force and validity as 
any other Seal heretofore used within the said Province, And we 
do further Will & require you, upon the receipt of the said Seal, 
to return the Old Seal to our Council Office at Whitehall in Order 
to its being defaced by us in Our privy Council—Given at our 
Court at St. James’s the 9th day of July 1767. In the Seventh 
Year of our reign.—By His Majesty’s Command. 

SHELBURNE— 





* Proclamation Book, 1766-1775, North Carolina Historical Commission. 

5 William Tryon was governor of North Carolina from 1765 to 1771. He was appointed 
governor of New York while governor of North Carolina, and after suppressing the Regu- 
lators at the battle of Alamance, took office in that Province. 

® Photographs of all the seals of North Carolina are contained in a pamphlet, The Great 
Seal of the State of North Carolina, 1666-1909, by J. Bryan Grimes, which was published by 
the North Carolina Historical Commission in 1916. 
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I have therefore thought proper by and with the advice and 
Consent of his Majestys Council to issue this Proclamation to no- 
tify that the New Great Seal will from the date hereof be made 
use of in this Province, and that the Late Great Seal agreeable to 
the Royal Commands is Transmitted to England.— 

Given under my hand &c. 14 Decr. 1767— 

Wma. TRYON— 


A PROCLAMATION RELATIVE TO ABUSES IN THE 
MANNER OF ISSUING MARRIAGE LICENSES’ 


North Carolina’ss 
By His Excelly WILLIAM TRYON Esar. 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas by an Act® of the General Assembly passed in the 
year 1741°—Intitled an Act concurring of Marriages, it is among 
things Enacted that all Marriage Licenses shall be Issued under 
certain Rules, & directions therein mentioned by the Clerk of the 
County wherein the Time has her usual Residence and be signed 
& directed by the first Justices in the Commission of the peace 
for the County or by a Person Commissioned by the Governor 
for that Purpose, which power to a Justice for signing and di- 
recting of Marriage Licences has since been thought improper as 
having a Tendency to elude the payment of the Just and Legal 
fees’® to the Governor on Marriage Licenses & accordingly the 
General Assembly in 1766" by an amendatory Act to the former 
& in the repealing Clause thereof, hath repealed that part of the 


7 Proclamation Book, 1766-1775, North Carolina Historical Commission. 

8 The following is the first acts (1669-70) passed relative to marriages in this Province: 
“Forasmuch as there may be divers people that are minded to be joyned together in the holy 
state of Wedlock and for that there is noe minister as yet in this County by whom the said 
Partyes may be joyned in Wedlock according to the rites and customs of our native Country 
the Kingdom of England that none may be hindered from this soe necessary a worke for the 
preservation of Mankind and settlement of this County it is enacted And be it enacted by 
the Pallatine and Lords Proprietors of Carolina by and with the advice and consent of the 
Present Grand Assembly and authority thereof that any two persons desiring to be joyned 
together in the holy state of matrimony taking three or fower of their Neighbours along with 
them and repairing to the Governor or any one of the Councell before him declaring that 
they doe joyn together in the holy state of Wedlock And doe accept one the other for man 
and wife; and the said Governor or Councellor before whom such act is performed giveing 
Certificate thereof and the said Certificate being registered in the Secretary’s Office or by 
the Register of the Precinct or in such other Office as shall hereafter for that use be Pro- 
vided It shall be deemed a Lawfull Marriage and the Partyes violating this Marriage shall be 
purnishable as if they had binn marryed by a minister according to the rites and customs 
of England. Acts of the Assembly of Albemarle 1669 (-70) Colonial Records, Vol. 1, p. 184. 

® See State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIII, p. 158. 

1° The following are the fees charged: 

“IX. And be it further Enacted, by the Authority aforesaid, That the Fees upon the 
said Marriages, shall be as followeth, that is to say: To the Governor or Commander in 
Chief for the Time being, for each License of Marriages, Twenty Shillings, Proclamation 
Money. To the Clerk of the County Court, for issuing the same, and taking the Bond, Five 
Shillings of the like Money. To the Minister, for Marrying, if by License, Ten Shillings, 
if by Banns, Five Shillings, of the like Money. To the Justice of the Peace, for marrying, 
Five Shillings. To the Minister or Reader, for publishing the Banns and granting Certifi- 
cate, One Shilling and Six Pense, of the same money.” Laws of North Carolina, 1741. 
State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIII, p. 160. 

1 See State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIII, p. 672. 
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Clause in the Act passed in 1741 which gave a power to a Justice 
for to sign & direct Marriage Licences— 

And in an Enacting vested that power solely in the Governor 
& inflicted the penalty of Fifty Pounds on any Minister or Justice 
of the Peace who should celebrate or Solemnize the Rites of Mat- 
rimony between any Person whatsoever in this Province by a 
Licence unless such Licence should be under the hand & seal of 
the Governor or Commander in Chief for the time being. 

Notwithstanding all which many Justices have of Late taken 
upon themselves to sign & direct Marriage Licences, I suppose 
& would willingly hope not from a Contempt of Law, but from 
an erronious construction of the provisionary Clause in the 
emendatory Act, which gives a power to the Clerks when un- 
supplied with blank Marriage Licences to write Licences under 
the same regulations & restrictions as directed and prescribed by 
the Act made in 1741, but gives no power to any Justice or other 
person to sign and direct the Licences when so wrote and Certi- 
fied by the Clerk, but under the Authority and by the direction of 
the preceeding & Enacting Clause are to be signed & Sealed by 
the Governor & Commander in Chief. 

In Order therefore to correct this mistake & to prevent such 
injurious practices to the Publick for the future.—I have thought 
fit by & with the Advice & Consent of His Majesty: Council to 
Issue this my Proclamation thereby Prohibiting and forbidding 
each and every Justice, & Clerk of any Inferior Court in this 
Province, hereafter to sign or direct (unless under my hand & 
seal) any Marriage License—And Where as many Clerks have 
failed to apply to me for Blank Marriage Licences, And it being 
almost impracticable at all times to send Blanks to each of the 
Clerks of the several Counties within this Province—I take this 
method of Informing them that if it is inconvenient for them per- 
sonally to apply to me, they may be supplied with any Number 
of Blank Marriage Licenses by any Person who at their request, 
under their hand, shall apply to me for such Blanks—I am prompt 
both from duty & Inclination to make it as convenient as possi- 
ble to such Clerks as may not have it in their power to apply or 
send to me for Blank Marriage Licenses, and therefore for the 
ease & Conveniency of such, as well as others,—I have given 
Orders to my Secretary that a Number of Blank Marriage Li- 
cences be Lodged with some Person, who shall be made known, 
in the district of each Superior Court in this Province to whom 
the Clerks in the respective districts may, with great Facility, 
furnish themselves with any number of blanks they choose to 
take, and I expect they will think themselves bound in honour, 
Annually at the time by Law appointed to Account to me for all 
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Fees they may receive on my Behalf, as it would ve exceedingly 
disagreeable to me to be Compelled to have recourse to Law to 
enforce a Settlement— 
Given unto my hand & at New Bern 16 January 1768 &c. 
WILLM. TRYON. 


SILK AND SUGAR CULTURE; PROVISIONS MADE FOR 
SCHOOL” 


A Bill, to encourage the culture and manufacture of Silk and 
Sugar in this State. 


I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, that 
whenever any six or more citizens of any Congressional District 
in this State, shall associate themselves together as a joint stock 
Company for the growth or manufacture of Silk or Sugar or both 
and shall subscribe for one hundred shares of twenty dollars each, 
of the Capital Stock of such company, and organize themselves as 
such by appointing their President, Secretary, Treasurer, and at 
least three Directors, and notify the Governor thereof—such sub- 
scribers & their subsequent associates successors and assigns 
shall be and they are hereby declared to be Incorporated into a 
joint stock Company, by whatever name or style they may think 
proper to assume, which name they shall also make known to the 
Governor—by such name may sue and be sued, plead & be im- 
pleaded before any Court of Justice of the Peace, and shall have 
succession and continue their corporate existence for the space 
of ninety-nine years from and after the date of their organiza- 
tion, unless they voluntarily surrender their charter within that 
period—and shall be able and capable in law to have, purchase, 
receive enjoy and retain to them and their successors, lands, 
rents, tenements, goods, chattels, and effects of whatsoever na- 
ture, kind or quality, and the same to sell, grant, demise, alien, 
or dispose of and shall possess and exercise all the rights and 
privileges of a corporation or body politick in law, and may make 
and use a common seal, and make all such bye laws, rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the well ordering and ar- 
rangement of the affairs of such company, not inconsistent with 
the Constitution or laws of the State. Provided however, that 
the provisions of this Act shall be extended only to such Com- 
panies as shall be formed within twenty five years from the rat- 
ification thereof, and provided further that no company formed 
under this act, shall employ their capital in Banking operations. 


12 Legislative Papers, 1838-39, North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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II. Be it further enacted, that the Governor on being notified 
as aforesaid of the organization of any such Company, shall 
thereupon issue his Proclamation making known the fact that 
such Company is duly incorporated under this Act, together with 
the name or style of such company and the names of the officers 
thereof. A copy of which Proclamation and of this Act under 
the great Seal of the State shall be held and deemed conclusive 
evidence of the corporate existence of such company, until the 
termination of their charter. 

III. Be it further enacted, that every such company, may 
from time to time, as they may deem expedient, enlarge their 
Capital Stock, by additional subscriptions in shares as aforesaid, 
until they severally reach the sum of Fifty thousand dollars, but 
no one of them shall extend their capital beyond that sum with- 
out an express permit to do so from the General Assembly. And 
the Stock subscribed in such companies shall be paid in in the fol- 
lowing manner, that is to say ten dollars upon each share shall 
be paid in sums of two dollars and fifty cents each, every three 
months from and after the date of the organization of such com- 
panies—and the balance in such sums and at such times as the 
President and Directors thereof may order and direct, and in case 
of delinquency of payments, the President and Directors of such 
Corporation may enforce payment by the sale of the Stock of 
such delinquent or by recourse at law against such stockholder. 

IV. Be it further enacted that there shall be a general meet- 
ing of the Stockholders of every such company in person or by 
proxy annually—& a majority of the stock being represented, 
shall then and there elect their President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and three, five or seven Directors for one year or until their suc- 
cessors shall be chosen; and may do all other acts and things 
authorized by this Act. And in such general meetings each 
stockholder shall be entitled to give one vote for every share held 
by him, her or them in such Company, up to five and one Vote 
for every five shares, after the first five. And the shares of stock 
in every such company shall be deemed personal property and as 
such shall pass into the hands of Administrators or executors 
and be assets in their hands. 

V. Be it further enacted, that every such corporation may 
make contracts or become bound by instruments in writing, 
signed by their President & countersigned by their Secretary: 
but the legal estate in the lands of such companies, shall not be 
aliened except by Deed under the Corporate Seal of such Com- 
pany. Legal process against any such Corporation may be served 
on the President thereof, or if he cannot be found by the officer, 
then on any Director. And all the corporate property of every 
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such company of whatsoever kind or nature, shall be liable for 
the payment of the debts of such corporation. 

VI. Be it further enacted that it shall be the duty of every 
such Corporation to keep a full & fair record of all their pro- 
ceedings and of their accounts and transaction, in a well bound 
Book—and shall produce said Records in any Court when re- 
quired so to do by such Courts as evidence in any matter therein 
depending for trial. And the Secretary of every such Corpora- 
tion shall enter into Bond with sufficient security to be judged 
of by the President & Directors thereof in the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, payable to the State of North Carolina for the use 
of said Corporation for faithfully recording all the proceedings, 
orders & settlements of the President & Directors & for the faith- 
ful preservation of said Records of the papers of such Corpora- 
tion. And the Treasurer of every such Corporation shall in like 
manner, before entering upon the duties of his office, enter into 
Bond with security to be approved of as aforesaid, in such sum 
as the President & Directors may judge requisite for the safety 
of the funds of such Company committed to his care. And every 
officer appointed by the President & Directors of any such Cor- 
poration, may by them be removed at pleasure and appoint oth- 
ers in their stead. 

VII. Be it further enacted that every Corporation under this 
Act, which shall establish, upon a permanent arrangement, upon 
their Farm, a School for the instruction of children in the ele- 
mentary branches of an English education and moral rectitude, 
combined with moderate manual labor operations upon said 
Farm, at such reduced price as to place the means of an useful 
education within the reach of the poor; and shall notify the Gov- 
ernor thereof, shall be permitted to borrow, to the amount of 
one thousand dollars, out of the uninvested monies belonging to 
the Literary fund, and may use the said sum for the term of 
ten years, and thereafter until the same shall be ordered to be 
repaid by the General Assembly. And such corporation shall 
pay for the use of the same, six per cent interest, per annum— 
payable annually. And the Governor shall issue his warrant to 
the public Treasurer for said sum, for said Company, upon the 
delivery to the Governor to be filed in the office of the Publick 
Treasurer, a Bond for the repayment of said sum & the interest 
signed by the President & Secretary of such corporation, under 
their corporate seal. Which Bond the Public Treasurer may & 
shall collect at any time within ten years, should said corporation 
surrender their Charter to the Governor within that period. And 
every such Corporation availing itself of the privilege of such 
loan shall make an annual return to the Publick Treasurer of the 
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condition of the affairs of such Corporation, setting forth the 
amount of their capital stock, the portion paid in, the number 
of acres of land owned by them, the products of their farm the 
preceding year, the number of Children employed & educated 
on their farm the nett profits of the establishment, the value 
of the property belonging to the Corporation, the names & places 
of residence of the Stockholders, and the name of the President, 
Secretary & Treasurer. And the debt contracted by taking said 
loan, shall have priority of all other claims against such Corpora- 
tion, and shall be a lien upon their lands tenements & appur- 
tenances until the same shall be fully paid up & discharged. And, 
for the further security for said loan, the Stockholders of such 
company shall be liable for the same in their private capacity. 


L. L. POLK TO BRYAN GRIMES" 


Raleigh, Aug 6 1879 
GEN BRYAN GRIMES 
Washington N. C. 
My dear Gen. 

I learn thro’ the papers that you have engaged in Silk Cul- 
ture. I am convinced that it could be made a very profitable in- 
dustry with our people—particularly throughout the Middle and 
Eastern sections, and am therefore anxious to avail myself of 
all the information I can, that I may encourage the interest now 
being manifested. Have you any Cocoons? or any silk—that I 
could get to put on exhibition? Have you time to give me any 
suggestions in regard to the enterprise? Hoping to be favored 
with a reply. I have the honor, to be sir, 

Yours respectfully 
L. L. POLK. 


MULBERRY TREES NEAR NEW BERN" 


Introduction of the Morus Multicaulis Long Before Its Discovery 
By Perrottet 


There have recently been published several communications 
of the remarkable, and to most persons the incredible fact, that 
the morus multicaulis has been growing in Craven county, North 
Carolina, unnoticed and unknown, for about half a century; or 
for some thirty years earlier than the importation of the tree 
from the Philippine Islands to France, by the botanist Perrottet 


18 Bryan Grimes Papers, Vol. III, 1872-1883, Feb. 8-Mar. 22, North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 

14 Farmers Register, Vol. VII, pp. 506, 507, 508. The Farmers Register was a paper 
devoted to agriculture and published at Petersburg, Va., by Edmund Ruffin, Editor and Pro- 
prietor. It was a monthly publication, and carried articles dealing with Virginia and ad- 
joining states. 
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—which, until this late contradiction, had been admitted gener- 
ally (and in this country universally,) as the earliest introduc- 
tion of the plant from Asia. The most full account of the North 
Carolina growth is given in a communication to the last number 
of the ‘Journal of the Silk Society,’ by George Wilson of New- 
bern. Mr. Wilson describes the plant from actual inspection, as 
it appears, and vouches for its identity with the morus multicau- 
lis; and he states, from the information of others, the account 
of the origin, which we will here condense. He reports that a 
Frenchman, named Fonville, emigrated about fifty or sixty years 
ago, and settled in Craven county. He brought with him mul- 
berry plants and silkworms’ eggs, for the purpose of prosecuting 
silk-culture, but which was prevented by his death occurring not 
long after. The mulberry trees, which he planted, being no 
longer valued or protected, and being in cultivated land, have 
been gradually disappearing, from being cut and grubbed, and 
burnt over, until but one root remained, which was lately rescued 
and removed by Daniel Lewis. “Until within the last twelve 
months” adds Mr. Wilson, “we never heard of the multicaulis 
here, but one individual, who had bought six of them, about three 
years since, of Prince of Long Island, and has nursed them up 
to 1500. <A speculator came along, and bought them up at 35 
cents, and spread among us the importance and the name of the 
tree. Then it was that Lewis said that he knew where some of 
the same trees grew, and he went, in company with a man 
named Gooding, and procured those of which I have already in- 
formed you.” 

It is not our object at present, either to affirm or deny the 
correctness of this recent statement. It is more than probable 
that there has existed some source of mistake, unknown both to 
the writer of the communication and to those from whom he 
derived his information. But whether that supposition be true 
or not, we can make manifest the possibility of the morus mul- 
ticaulis having been brought from France fifty years ago, from 
indubitable evidence in our possession of the fact that the tree 
was growing in France some years still earlier; and that, though 
preserved and propagated by a few curious cultivators, merely 
as a rare plant, it remained unnoticed by all other persons, and 
scarcely known, until in 1834, the date of the report on the sub- 
ject which we shall give below. Jf it should be proved that the 
growth referred to has really been so long in North Carolina, 
and is the true morus multicaulis, (neither of which is yet 
established,) then this publication will serve to clear up the 
otherwise mysterious and incomprehensible fact of the early in- 
troduction. The report below is a translation from the original 
which is in our possession, and may be found at page 350 of the 
‘Annales de l’ Agriculture Francaise,’ for 1834. 
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Report of M. Jaume Saint-Hilaire to the Royal and Central 
Society of Agriculture. 


Sitting of June 18, 1834. 


In a journal of Lyons, which M. Huzard, the father, has 
communicated to the society, M. Henon, Director of the Royal 
Nursery of that city, announces that the morus multicaulis has 
been cultivated for many years in Vaise, near Lyons, in the nur- 
sery of M. Nerard, nursery gardener. His father had received 
it from Rast de Maupas, before 1809, since which time he had 
lost, by a severe winter, part of those he had. Not having deem- 
ed the multicaulis preferable to the ordinary white mulberry for 
feeding silk-worms, he cultivated it merely as an ornamental 
tree, suitable to display in masses, and in English thickets. 

M. Seringe, professor of botany at Lyons, adds, in support 
of this annunciation, a manuscript note of Madiot, who for a 
long time was the director of the royal nurseries. This note is 
in these words: ‘The mulberry tree which is said to have been 
brought from the Philippines by M. Perrottet, is a tree of the sec- 
ond degree of size, which I met with in 1800 in the nursery of M. 
Nerard the younger, at Vaise. This same variety has yielded 
fruit for more than fifteen years at the Acclimating Nursery of 
the Rhone.” 

M. Henon declares that he had seen at Euclly, in the garden of 
Rast de Maupas, the mulberry tree from which had been propa- 
gated those of Nerard. This tree, as well as many foreign oaks 
and walnuts, has been cut down since the death of the pro- 
prietor. 

The statement in the Lyons journal was supposed to have 
been founded on a mistake of the species, and that the trees re- 
ported to be the multicaulis were some of the varieties of either 
the white or black mulberry, or the Italian. The Society (Royale 
et Centrale d’Agriculture,) having charged me to examine and 
report on this subject, I have assured myself of the identity of 
the species cultivated at Lyons with that of the Jardin du Roi of 
Paris, brought by M. Perrottet. I have asked for and obtained 
specimens, and have now the honor of exhibiting them to the 
society. They are as follows: 

No. 1, is the morus multicaulis of the school of the Jardin du 
Roi, imported by M. Perrottet; 

No. 2, that of the mulberry of Lyons; 

No. 3, that cultivated at M. Nerard’s at Vaise; 

No. 4, that of M. Seringe; 

No. 5, that of Messrs. Audibert of Thonville. 
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It would be difficult to find distinct characters among all 
these mulberry trees, or believe them to be other than the same 
species. If the season had been suitable, I would have been able, 
to complete the conviction, to produce the flowers and fruits; but 
I believe that this additional proof is not necessary, and that we 
may rest upon the testimony of the able botanists and zealous 
cultivators, Messrs. Seringe, Madiot, and Henon. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, are samples of other mulberry trees 
cultivated in France, and in the Jardin du Roi. They all differ 
from the morus multicaulis. 

Knowing that Poivre, the able and upright administrator of 
our possessions in India, had made many voyages to China and 
to Cochin-China, and that he had constantly been occupied with 
the culture and naturalization of useful vegetables, I had sup- 
posed that it was he who had first introduced the morus multi- 
caulis in the neighborhood of Lyons; and I was confirmed in that 
opinion, when I afterwards learned that Rast de Maupas, who 
cultivated this tree at Ecully, and who gave it to Nerard the 
father, had been the physician and intimate friend of Poivre. 
Favorable circumstances perhaps will furnish me with positive 
proof of this; and that if M. Perrottet has introduced this tree 
into France about fourteen years since, that Poivre also had 
brought it forty or fifty years earlier. He was long the gov- 
ernor of the Isle of France, where he bought of the Indian Com- 
pany a piece of ground called Montplaisir, of which he made a 
magnificent garden, in which he brought together the useful 
plants of the two hemispheres. This garden, long after, as a 
traveller has stated, was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. A philanthropist as well as a ruler, Poivre did not neg- 
lect plants which had no other merit than their novelty; but he 
principally fixed his attention and lavished his cares upon the 
plants of known utility. When afterwards retired at Freta, near 
Lyons, he founded there a collection, drawn from the four quar- 
ters of the world. 

It is unfortunate that after the death of Poivre, his garden 
did not find in his successor a zealous cultivator, to preserve and 
especially to spread abroad the plants which Poivre had collect- 
ed. The person who propagates a useful plant, makes its value 
known, renders it popular and brings it into general use, merits 
as much the gratitude of the society, as he who may have merely 
introduced it from its remote native region. Thus the potato 
had been known in Europe and in France for two centuries, 
without any benefit to the people; whilst that in the last forty 
to fifty years, that by the zeal of Parmentier, and since by our 
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fellow members Sagaret and Vilmorin, this vegetable has been 
disseminated and cultivated in almost every part of France, in- 
troduced into every household, and even upon the tables of the 
rich, France has not suffered the terrible scourge of famine 
which, twice or thrice in each century, had before afflicted the 


nation. 
JAUME SAINT-HILAIRE. 


It can scarcely be supposed that a committee chosen by the 
most distinguished agricultural society in France, and the so- 
ciety also, with the specimens before them, could be mistaken 
as to the identity of the several trees with the morus multicaulis; 
and the publication of the report, without objection or contra- 
diction then, or subsequently, from any quarter, is sufficient con- 
firmation of the judgment of the committee. But though the 
fact is well worthy of notice, as a matter of curiosity, it serves 
not in the slightest degree to diminish the merit of Perrottet, 
the subsequent (and as he himself, thought the earliest) discov- 
erer and introducer of the morus multicaulis into Europe. And 
neither would the fact (if true) of Fonville’s having brought one 
of the then new plants to North Carolina, among his other spe- 
cies of mulberry, and its progeny having lingered through half 
a century of neglect, and ignorance of its kind and value, detract 
in the least from the credit due to those who have made the value 
known, and thus caused the extensive propagation of the tree 
in Europe, and still more in this country. It was our having 
taken this view of the subject which prevented the bringing 
before the public at an earlier time the report of M. Saint- 
Hilaire. For though we wert zealously and fully into the con- 
troversy as to the introduction of the morus multicaulis into this 
country, it was to transfer the award of merit from where it had 
been misplaced, to where it was justly due; and to decide the 
question as to who had disseminated this plant and extended its 
culture with a knowledge of its value, and not merely as to who 
might have been the first importer by chance, or one of the ear- 
liest possessors, also by chance, and in ignorance of its value, or 
without showing any zeal, or making any effort to extend the 
culture, except as, and when afterwards it became, an article 
of very profitable sale and speculation. In our appeal on this 
subject (p. 497, vol. vi.,) designed to show that the great merit 
of public service in this respect, was justly due to Gideon B. 
Smith, and not in the slightest degree where assumed, (and in 
the latter case we affirm that there was no more claim for the 
first importation from Europe than for the after dissemination, ) 
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we should have passed over all consideration of the importation 
from abroad, as immaterial to the argument, but for the merit 
of the importation, as well as the after and gratuitous distribu- 
tion, being assumed by a person having no ground whatever on 
which to found such broad pretensions. But let the honor due 
be awarded to all who have any just claim, either to discovering, 
or making known the utility of the plant, and spreading its prop- 
agation with disinterested and philanthropic views, as well as to 
those who, though merely as intelligent and curious observers, 
were induced to select and introduce the plants from remote 
countries. Among the latter, without abstracting any thing 
from the credit justly due and heretofore awarded to Perrottet, 
there is ample room for the intelligent and zealous Poivre, and 
also for Fonville, should the claim for his importation be es- 
tablished. 


HUGH WILLIAMSON GIVEN AUTHORITY TO SEARCH 
RECORDS" 


SATURDAY, December 28, 1793. 
The House met according to adjournment. 


A message from his Excellency the Governor: 


To the Honourable the General Assembly of the State of North- 
Carolina. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I herewith send you a letter from Hugh Williamson,'® Esq re- 
questing permission to search the Secretary of State’s Office for 
such papers and documents as will assist him in the work he is 
about to undertake, as mentioned in said letter; and as I have an 
opinion it will be of great advantage, to this country, and cannot 
be attended with any disadvantage, I make no doubt but you will 
give him leave to proceed in the business, by granting his re- 
quest. 

RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT. 


The application of Dr. Hugh Williamson to the Governor, for 
permission to search the records of this state to procure mate- 


18 Journal of the House of Commons, December 28, 1793. 

16 Hugh Williamson was born in Pennsylvania in 1735. In 1764 he went to Europe to 
study medicine, after which he practiced in Philadelphia with success, but his health com- 
pelled him to change his occupation which he did by entering the mercantile business which 
later brought him to North Carolina. He entered public life about 1780. He was a licensed 
Presbyterian minister, professor of mathematics, physician, soldier, legislator, delegate to the 
— Congress, author of several treatise and essays and a two volume history of North 

arolina. 
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rials for compiling a history’? of North Carolina, having been 
laid before this House by message from his Excellency accom- 
panying said application: 


Resolved, in the opinion of this House, That Dr. Hugh Wil- 
liamson should have free access to any of the public offices of 
this state; which in his opinion may contain useful information 
for his intended history; and that he have liberty to examine the 
archives in said offices contained, and make such extracts from 
the same as he may deem expedient; and that his Excellency do 
signify the same to Dr. Williamson. 


JUDGES APPOINTED AFTER THE ADOPTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION?®® 


North Carolina 


The Congress of this State having by Ordinance appointed 
Cornelius Harnett, Thomas Person,'® William Dry,’® William 
Haywood, Edward Starkey, Joseph Leech and Thomas Eaton 
Esquires a Council of State. In consequence whereof Cornelius 
Harnett, William Haywood, Edward Starkey and Joseph Leech 
and Thomas Eaton Esquires met at the Town of New Bern the 
sixteenth day of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy seven, where His Excellency Richard 
Caswell Esquire Governor the said Cornelius Harnett, William 
Haywood, Edward Starkey and Joseph Leech and Thomas Eaton 
Esquires and James Glasgow Esquire Secretary of the State 
were Qualified agreeable to an Ordinance of this State directing 
the Qualification of Public Officers by takeing and Subscribing 
the oath therein mentioned. after which the said Members of 
Council took their Seats at the Board and made choice of Cor- 
nelius Harnet Esquire for president. 


Resolved that it be recommended to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor”’ to appoint the following persons Judges of the Courts 
and Sessions of the Peace Oyer and Terminer and General Goal 
Delivery to be held for the different districts in this State to- 
wit 


17 The History of North Carolina in two volumes was published in 1812. 

18MSS. Papers of Council of State. See also Colonial Records, Vol. XXII, p. 907. 

19 Declined to serve. North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 421. i 

* Due to the controversy over the attachment clause in the Court Laws, the Superior 
Courts had been suspended since 1778 which prevented criminal procedure. The Provincial 
Congress met at Halifax Nov. 12, 1776, and elected a governor, secretary and council of state. 
This Congress adopted a constitution which provided that the General Assembly which was to 
meet April 6, 1777, should elect judges of “Supreme Courts” by joint ballot; but because of 
the congested conditions of the courts and jails the Council of State recommended that the 
Governor make temporary appointments to relieve the situation until the General Assembly 
should make permanent provision. 
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Samuel Ashe,?! Samuel Swann??—Esgqrs for the District of 
Wilmington. 

Abner Nash,”* James Davis*‘—Esgqrs for the district of New 
Bern. 

Jasper Chalton,”> William Brimage?°—Esgqrs for the district 
of Edenton. 

Montfort Elbeck,?’ Willie Jones**—Esqrs for the District of 
Halifax. 

John Penn,”? John Kinchen*°—Esquires for the district of 
Hillsborough. 

Samuel Spencer,*! Waigh[t]stil[l] Avery®**—Esquires for the 
district of Salisbury. 


21Samuel Ashe was born on the Cape Fear River in 1725, was educated at Harvard, 
studied law under Samuel Swann, was a member of the Provincial Congress, judge and gov- 
og nad ag State. He died at Rocky Point in 18138. Ashe’s Biographical History, Vol. 

» p 17%. 

22 Samuel Swann was born October 31, 1704, was Speaker of the General Assembly, in 1752 
revised the laws, which revisal was commonly known as the “Yellow Jacket,” and was a 
jurist of prominence. He fell in a duel with John Bradley. Wheeler’s Reminiscences, p. 306. 

%3 Abner Nash was born about 1740 in Prince Edward County, Virginia. He was a 
member of the General Assembly, a member of the Provincial Congress, a member of the 
Council of State, Speaker of the House of Commons, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
judge and governor of the State. He died in 1786. 

*%* James Davis was probably born in Virginia. He came to North Carolina and in 1749 
set up his printing press to do the State printing. He was a justice of the peace, sheriff, a 
member of the Provincial Congress, and a member of the Council of State. Ashe’s Biograph- 
ical History, Vol. VIII, p. 189. The confession of the criminal, Spencer Dew, in 1773, alleg- 
ing that Davis was involved in counterfeiting, published in October, 1927, Review, p. 473, 
apparently had no influence with the leading men of the day as he was elected a member 
of the Provincial Congress, judge, and a member of the Council of State after Dew made 
the confession. 

* No other reference to this man has been found. 

** William Brimage was deputy attorney for the Crown, a member of the Provincial 
Congress, and judge. In July, 1777, he was suspected of leading the Tories in a conspiracy, 
and was arrested and eventually sent out of the State. 

= Montfort Elbeck was a justice of the peace, sheriff of Halifax County, and judge. 

2 Willie Jones was a member of the Committee of Safety, a member of the Continental 
Congress, a member of the legislature from 1776 to 1780, and a member of the convention that 
rejected the constitution at Hillsboro in 1788. Wheeler’s Reminiscences, p. 196. 

2 John Penn was born in Caroline County, Virginia, 1741. He came to North Carolina 
in 1774. He was a member of the Provincial Congress, a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. He questioned the legality of his 
appointment as judge and declined to serve. Ashe’s Biographical History, Vol. VIII, p. 414. 

% John Kinchen was a member of the General Assembly, a member of the Provincial 
Congress, a member of the Provincial Council, was nominated as a delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress, and for Attorney-General, was a member of the Board of Auditors and the 
Council of State. He questioned the legality of his appointment as judge and declined to 
serve. 

31 Samuel Spencer was a member of the General Assembly, a member of the Provincial 
Congress, a delegate to the Continental Congress, judge, a member of the convention that 
formed the constitution, and a member of the convention that rejected the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1788. Wheeler’s Reminiscences, p. 5. 

® Waightstill Avery was born in Connecticut 1741, and came to North Carolina 1769. 
He was a member of the Provincial Congress at Hillsboro, in 1775, and at Halifax 1776, a 
member of the House of Commons, Attorney-General, and colonel of militia. Ashe’s Bio- 
graphical History, Vol. VII, p. 1. 
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FINANCES AND DELINQUENT TAXES OF NORTH 
CAROLINA* 


NEWBERN, March 24 


Mr. DAVIs,** 

I was a good deal surprised at hearing the late House of 
Burgesses accused of being the Cause of their own Dissolution. 
I was still more so upon afterwards seeing the Resolves which 
are said to have occasioned it. One would not expect to find such 
Difference of Opinion on a Matter which entirely depends upon 
Numbers, and is capable of the clearest Demonstration. And 
least of all would it be expected betwixt two of the legislative 
Branches of a Country. They certainly are in all such Cases 
possessed of every Means of Information, and are supposed to 
pass no distinctive judgment till after the fullest Investigation. 
As People whose Pursuits are foreign to such Things, though 
equally interested with others, cannot be supposed to know the 
Truth, and must now be at a Loss how to conduct themselves; 
but more especially, as it has in one of the back County Courts 
become a Matter of legal Enquiry, I have been induced to try 
what Light* the printed States of the Public Accounts would 
throw upon the Subject. 

If my Calculations are right, the Publication may do good; if 
they are wrong, and any Gentleman who has a better Opportu- 
nity to know, will take the same Pains to point out the Error, 
he will at least find one Man open to Conviction. 


33 North Carolina Gazette, March 24, 1775, p. 2, 3, c. 8—1, 2, 8. 
% James Davis of New Bern published the North Carolina Gazette which was the first 
newspaper published in the State. Its publication was begun in 1751. 

* W. L. Saunders writing on this subject has the following to say: 

“Unlawful Taxation Under Color of Legislative Authority.—The proof under this head, 
though full and entirely convincing, can be stated in a very brief compass. It will be re- 
membered that, from the time each issue of government notes that constituted the public debt 
of the Province had been made, a tax had been annually levied and collected as a sinking fund 
for its payment. These taxes were poll-taxes, and, as the total of the debt was well known, 
and the number of taxable polls known with reasonable certainty, as well as the tax per poll, 
it was easy to form some idea when the debt ought to have been paid off. When the Regu- 
lators began their movement under that name, the calculation was that from 25,000 to 30,000 
pounds had been collected from the people more than enough to pay off the public debt, 
though the tax still continued, and without any prospect of its coming to an end. Tryon 
himself said that, from various causes, partly from the embezzlement of Sheriffs, not more 
than one-third of the tax levied was paid to the Public Treasurers. The fraud became so 
patent that the Assembly, on 5th December, 1768, formally declared that the taxes for sink- 
ing the 12,000 pounds granted in 1760, and the 20,000 pounds granted in 1761, had had their 
effect and ought not henceforth to be collected—and this in spite of Fanning’s report that 
they ought to be collected for the next year. Governor Tryon, however, refused to give his 
consent thereto and the Sheriffs continued their collections. Not content with this, the Legis- 
lature appointed Mr. John Burgwin, Clerk of the Upper House and a thorough accountant, 
to examine into the matter and report the facts. His report, a copy of which we have, 
shows that, in the year 1770, there was at least one defaulting Sheriff in every county in the 
Province ; that in most counties there was more than one; that the defalcations had been 
occurring for many years, and that the total indebtedness of the various Sheriffs in the several 
counties was 64,013 pounds 13 shillings 3 pence. Subsequent to this report, but subsequent 
also to the battle of Alamance, the Assembly (the same Assembly that passed the bloody 
Johnston Bill) forbade the Sheriffs any longer to collect the taxes in question. But that by 
no means brought back to life the men killed on the banks of the Great Alamance.” Colonial 
Records, Vol. VII, pp. xvi, xvii. 
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It appears from Mr. Burgwin’s*® List of Debts, which in- 
cludes the Collection for the year 1770, that there was then due 
to the Public 64013£. for Taxes, and 2429£. for Rum Duties. 
And it appears from his State of the sinking Fund at the same 
Time, that there remained only 42594£. in Circulation of all 
the Proclamation Money emitted before the Year 1762. We were 
also given to understand that 10 per Cent. had been regularly 
deducted for Insolvents, except in a very few Cases. At first 
Sight it would seem to follow that there was even then in Debts, 
indisputably good, more than enough to sink all the old Paper 
Money; and that the Tax laid for that Purpose ought to have 
ceased before that Time. In this Point of View I dare say a 
great Majority of the last Assembly** saw this Matter, and of 
Course almost all the People of the Province have adopted the 
same Opinion. But, Sir, I fancy the Gentlemen who have acted 
as a Committee for settling with the Treasurers, can give a very 
different Account of it. They can inform you, Sir, that this 
64013£. was Arrears due for seventeen Years back, that a Part 
only belonging to each Year was appropriated by Law to the Pur- 
pose of burning the Money; that this Part in some of the Years 
did not amount to one twelfth Part of the Arrears for that Year; 


that all the Remainder has been collected for defraying the con- 
tingent Charges of Government; and that nothing less than a 
positive Law for that Purpose can justify the Application of 
Money collected for the contingent Fund to the Purpose of sink- 
ing the Paper Currency. 

From the Tables** of Taxes published at the same Time by 
Mr. Burgwin, I have been enabled to make the following Esti- 


% John Burgwin was a justice of the peace, clerk of council and upper house, clerk of 
Court of Chancery, etc., and was appointed to inquire into the sinking fund, and to report 
the delinquent taxes. 

* Resolutions of the Assembly: John Burgwin Esquire having in pursuance of a Resolve 
of last Session of the Assembly of this Colony at a great expence and trouble in sending of 
Express to different parts of this Government and collecting of a compleat list of Taxables 
from the several Counties of this Province down to the present time and other papers, pub- 
lic transcripts and vouchers specifying the delinquent sheriffs and their securities and other 
public collectors and defaulters of unaccounted monies, and with unwearied application, 
great skill and much accuracy and exactness exhibited to this House a methodical regular and 
plain state of the Public Accounts of this Province so far as relates to the collection of 
Taxes in the Southern District, and the duty on spirituous liquors imported into the several 
Ports within this Province and he having engaged to go to Halifax and to continue his pur- 
suit in making a similar state of the Taxes collected on which ought to have been collected 
by the several Sheriffs of the respective Counties in the Northern District and to have the 
same published under his particular direction and inspection, and copies thereof transmitted 
to the different Counties in this Province. 

Resolved, that for such the said John Burgwin’s great trouble and expences and singular 
services thereby rendered the public, He be allowed out of the Public Treasury of this 
Province three hundred pounds. 

Resolved, that all real future necessary expences that may be incurred in printing and 
publishing six hundred copies of the state of the public accounts and the different Funds 
shall be allowed to him as a Claim on the Public. Colonial Records, Vol. VIII, p. 379. 

8S See Burgwin’s report in Colonial Records, Vol. VIII, pp. 278, 279, 280, 281. 
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mate of the Sums which will belong to the sinking Fund out of 
the Arrears due for each Year. I believe it will be found right 
upon Examination. 








Whole Arrears Due by Sinking The Part Due 
For the of the Mr. Burgwin’s Part the Sinking 
Year Public List of of the Fund for Each 
Tax Debts Tax Year 
s. d. % « 4d. s. & s. d. 
ee 1 8 600 16 2 1 360 9 8 
5 eae 5 7 £1337 10 10 1 239 17 0O 
Ee ’ 739 12 8 1 112 7 0 
SS LN 10 1 1181 5 0O 1 117 3 0 
Me 12 1 1810 6 8 1 149 16 0 
Rae 10 1 2749 7 2 1 272 13 0 
ES ees 6 8 460 14 5 1 69 2 0 
AES SN 7 3 1596 0 4 1 220 4 0 
I iccdllinisinsccinichiicisinasenisn 6 2 733 5 6 1 118 18 0 
A iciceiitednkichtin 7 2 177214 6 2 494 14 0 
ON oR 7 6 3296 9 6 4 1758 2 0 
i iia adel 6 0 3871 3 0O 4 2580 15 4 
Rrra 4 4 2596 11 7 4 2396 16 10 
ES ee 7 0 6869 7 10 4 3925 7 4 
ee 6 6 7406 4 0 1 1139 8 0 
Eee 5 10 12100 13 7 1 2074 8 0 
IN cited eset donna 5 10 14894 0 5 1 2553 5 10 
64013 13 3 18583 7 0 


There were some Debts even then acknowledged to be bad; 
there are others which I am certain will be found so; and there 
are some Collections for whole Years from ~particular Coun- 
ties which must be lost to the Public, as there has been no Sheriff 
appointed to collect the Taxes, and no Steps likely to be taken 
to compel Payment. These amount to 13022£. 11s. 5d. But as 
these Losses fall heaviest on those Years, when the sinking Tax 
bore but a small Proportion to the Whole, the Loss upon that 
Fund amounts only to 2494£. 23s. It may be true that 10 per 
Cent has been generally deducted for Insolvents. I can only say 
it has not been deducted from the Year 1770; and if it has from 
the Year 1769, it appears by the Balance said to have been due 
for that Year, that there had been only 1400£. paid by all the 
Sheriffs in the Province for the Collection of that Year at the 
Time of stating the Accounts. I shall, however, admit it to have 
been done in all Cases, there still remains the Sheriffs Commis- 
sion of 8 per Cent. and the Treasurers of 5 per Cent. to be de- 
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ducted, which, together make a little better than one eight Part 
of the Sum, and amounts to 2011£. 1s. 9d. I shall suppose, as 
the Amount of the Rum Duties could only be known from the 
Collectors Accounts, that their Commissions are already taken 
out; there only remains to deduct the Treasurers Commissions 
of 5 per Cent, from that Sum, amounting to 1214. 9s. 4d. and 
then the whole Account will stand thus: 


Due the sinking Fund out of the Arrears of 











Taxes, including the Year 1770... £. 18588 7 0 
Deduct for the Proportion of bad Debts_.____. 2494 13 0 
£.16088 14 0 
Deduct 1-8 for Sheriffs and Treasurers Com- 
missions ___. . 2011 1 9 
£.14077 12 38 
Le cee ene oer £.2429 7 6 
Deduct 5 per Cent Treasurers 
I il i a 121 9 4 2307 13 2 





£.16385 5 5 


From hence it appears that 163854. 5s. 5d. is all that can pos- 
sibly belong to the sinking Fund out of the 66443£. due to the 
Public, according to Mr. Burgwin’s List. Let us now add the 
Collection of the one Shilling Tax for the Years 1771 and 1772. 
There was no Collection at all for the Year 1773, and by the 
Resolves of the last Assembly it ought not to be collected for 
the Year 1774. The largest List of Taxables which I have yet 
seen for any Year fell short of 53000, from which if we deduct 
10 per Cent. for Insolvents, 8 per Cent. for collecting, and 5 per 
Cent. for the Treasurers, we shall find the Number reduced to 
about 40000. The Sum therefore of 400008E. is all that can rea- 
sonably be expected to arise from the Collection of these Years. 
It must then follow, if there is Truth in Figures, that there will 
remain a Ballance of old Proc. Money in Circulation above 
22000£. for sinking whereof there is no Provision made, except 
only the Sum that has or may arise from the Collection of the 
Duties on Liquors for the Years 1771, 1772, and 1773. Of this 
I can make no Estimate, having no Rule to calculate by. But I 
should suppose ?000£. clear of all Deduction, a very large Al- 
lowance. 

This State, Mr. Davis, I doubt not, will appear strange to 
those who are satisfied with the first Views of Things. I con- 
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fess it appeared wholly unaccountable to me. In order, how- 
ever, to assist any Gentleman who has an inclination to examine 
farther into this Affair, I shall just mention, that from the print- 
ed Table of Taxes, it appears that the Taxes laid for sinking the 
12000£. emitted in the Year 1760, and the 20000£. in the Year 
1761, and which were voted off in the Year 1768, will fall short 
about 11000£. Below is the State of the Collections for these 
two Emissions— 


In 1763, 37329 Taxables, at 1s._________ £. 1866 
1764, 40586 
1765, 41075 
1766, 43811 
1767, 40093 





£. 27691 
Deduct 1-4, viz 10 per Cent. for Insolvents, 
8 per Cent. for Sheriffs, 5 per Cent. for 
Treasurers Commission, and a_ very 
small Sum for bad Debts 





£. 20769 
Deficient. 11231 





£. 32000 


We seldom think ourselves much obliged to the Man who tells 
us disagreeable Truths. This Attempt, therefore, to explain 
the true State of the Sinking Fund may not be pleasing. Truth, 
however, has been the sold Object of my Enquiry; and the In- 
terest and Honour of the Province the only Aim of this Publi- 
cation. I am far from thinking that the Tax ought to be con- 
tinued until the whole Sum be actually brought to the Oven, but 
surely the Laws of the Country, and the Obligations of moral 
justice, require that it should continue till such a Sum is, or 
ought to be in the Hands of Sheriffs, Collectors, and Treasurers 
(from whom there is at least a Probability of recovering) as will 
be sufficient, with what was burnt at last Settlement, to sink the 
whole Sum of 425948. 

Perhaps nothing can be of greater Importance to the Well- 
being of a Country, than a regular Management of the Public 
Revenue; and in no Country have the Public Accounts been in 
greater Confusion than in this. Notwithstanding the laudable 
Attempts that have lately been made to bring them into Order, 
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the Work seems far from being complete; and it were to be 
wished that some new Measures were adopted for its Accom- 
plishment. Far be it from me to think of directing the Gentle- 
men of the House of Burgesses, many of whom I know to be 
better acquainted with the Public Accounts than I am. I beg 
Leave, however, with great Deference, to submit it to their Con- 
sideration, whether it might not be for the Advantage of this 
Country, first, To place all the Arrears that may be still due for 
the Years 1754 and 1770 inclusive (or for a less Number of — 
Years) into the Hands of a Collector distinct from the Treasurer, | 
whose Business it should be to attend all the Courts where Suits 
are or may be commenced for the said Arrears, and to prosecute 
them with Vigour, and to appropriate all such Money, when 
received, to the Purpose of sinking the Currency. 

Secondly, To appoint one Treasurer*® only instead of two. In 
other more extensive and more opulent Governments, where the 
Trouble is much greater, and the Funds more intricate than ours 
now are, they never have thought of dividing the Treasury. 
This Measure would save two or two and a Half per Cent. Com- 
mission on all Public Money, besides about 150£. which is paid 
at every Settlement for reducing the Accounts of both into one; 
the Settlement with the Treasurer would be more simple; and 
the public would have less to apprehend from the personal in- 
fluence of one than of Two Gentlemen, whose Interest must be 
considerable to intitle him to such a Trust in any Country. 
Against the Present Mode I need only mention our uniform Ex- 
perience of the Difficulty to bring both Treasurers to settle at 
the same Time; while every Argument founded in Reason, Ex- 
ample, and public Utility, may be urged in Favor of one. 

Lastly, I would recommend to the Gentlemen of the Assem- 
bly, whenever they again publish a State of the Public Accounts, 
to distinguish carefully the Sums from which Insolvents have 
already been deducted, and subjoin a List of the Sums paid by 
the respective Sheriffs. I would least of all be understood to 
except those Sums which are always said to have been paid to 
the Treasurer during the Sitting of the Assembly. Under that 
Description Half the Arrears said to be due to the Public might 
be included. Besides, is it not cruel to publish a Sheriff as a Pub- 
lic Debtor who has faithfully discharged his Duty? And has it 
not an evident Tendency to defeat the original Design of such 
Publication? If such a Measure was adopted, though it might not 
explain the Reason why the Sums opposite to several Sheriffs 


8° From 1715 to 1740 Edward Moseley was Treasurer of the Province-at-large but from 
1740 to 1776 the Province was divided into a Southern and Northern District, each District 
having its own Treasurer. 
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Names in the Last List of Debts have swelled since Mr. Burgwin’s 
List was printed,—it might however enable any of the Gentle- 
men when at home and at Leisure, to examine, and perhaps de- 
tect other Errors which the Hurry of Affairs prevented during 
the Session. 

Having no other Apology, to offer for the Length of this Let- 
ter, than a sincere Desire to do Service to the Public, I shall con- 
clude by observing, that it is easy to cavil, but in this Case it 
will require Pen and Ink to confute. 

I am, Sir, 
YourR HUMBLE SERVANT. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO, 1822-1857. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott, 
Associate Professor of History in the University of South Carolina. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1926. Pp. 357. $4.00.) 

This volume, though limited in the period considered to the 
years 1822-1857, is of timely interest. Such would be the case 
since the historical service or disservice rendered by the Church 
to the Mexican nation is a factor in the present contest in that 
state. In addition, many of the contemporary problems are 
similar to those over which conflicts were waged during the 
period treated. The question of Church and State in Mexico is 
an excellent example of continuity in history. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Callcott will write a supplementary volume that 
will bring the story down to the present date. Moreover, this 
book is welcomed as a scholarly work of merit. 

The history of the relationship of Church and State in Mexico, 
according to the author, involves that of many influences—the 
landowners, the army, the conflict of classes, the progress of the 
democratic movement, etc. This is, therefore, not solely a 
history of the Church; and the task that was envisaged by the 
author offered a wide range of selection of materials. Compre- 
hension of the diversified ramifications of the subject required a 
knowledge of Mexican history. That the author, in his initial 
effort, executed his task well is a tribute to his training and 
industry. 

Professor Callcott sets the story of the relations of Church 
and State against a background of a contest between the wealthy 
and privileged classes on the one side and the masses of the poor 
and unprivileged on the other. To him, the people gropingly 
seek liberty and democracy. This interpretation will probably 
be regarded by some as a conjecture or as an assumption. That 
ideals of liberty and democracy were entertained and propa- 
gated by individuals in Mexico is indisputable, but what ideals 
or aspirations or interests motivated the masses—if one takes 
the dangerous step of assuming unity of opinion in the masses— 
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are, to the reviewer, matters of speculation. Indeed, the author, 
when referring to one period of the liberal movement (p. 97), 
wrote “As a matter of fact, the masses of the people scarcely 
knew what the agitation was all about.” Another assumption, 
not wholly unrelated to the major thesis, the author writes of 
as a “foregone conclusion.” Respecting the judicial system of 
the people of English origin, he makes this remarkable state- 
ment—“With them it has become a foregone conclusion that, 
when a case is to be tried, justice will be done regardless of the 
status of the men concerned, be he rich or poor, old or young, 
clergyman or layman” (p.3). In this sentence, the author wisely 
omitted the alternatives of white or black, man or woman. The 
status of youth and age, the laity and the clergy, in our courts 
would afford topics of interesting research and comment, but 
several of us are already very certain that whether a “man” is 
rich or poor has quite a bit of weight with our revered “blind” 
Goddess of Justice. With reference to the major thesis—that 
of the connection of the efforts to bring about separation of 
Church and State with the democratic movement—one may ac- 
cept the interpretation or regard it as obiter dictum without 
altering one’s judgment of the merit and utility of the book. 
It should be mentioned, however, that Professor Callcott in the 
main avoids interpretation, writing with restraint and with- 
out dogmatism. To this general opinion the exception might be 
taken that the Church was not treated with appreciative justice. 
The book, however, represents a difficult labor, well done. 
W. W. PIERSON, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





HIsToRY OF EvuRoPE, 1492-1815. By Chester Penn Higby, Professor of 
History in the University of North Carolina. Under the editorship of 
James T. Shotwell, Professor of History, Columbia University. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. xi, 479, xii. $3.25.) 


We are at last getting results from this “New History” about 
which we have heard so much in recent years. Of course it is 
infinitely harder actually to write the “New History” than it is 
to talk about it. Professor Higby is to be congratulated on a 
positive achievement with his History of Europe, 1492-1815. 
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He has produced a new type of college text. There are already 
so many texts for college use covering this field that nothing 
but a radical departure in its treatment could justify another. 
Here is a book so different from the herd as to deserve more 
than passing notice, really “New History.” 

European history from 1492 to 1815, “between the opening of 
the Modern Period and the close of the Napoleonic Period,” is a 
synthetic whole to Professor Higby. He could hardly subscribe 
to Professor Preston Slosson’s recent dictum that “all historical 
periods are quite arbitrary” (Twentieth Century Europe). He 
finds his unity in trying to “estimate the permanent influence 
of the events” which “broke down the conditions and institu- 
tions characteristic of the Middle Ages and so helped to produce 
the Modern World.” His work starts with a survey of “Europe 
at the Opening of the Sixteenth Century” and closes with one of 
“Europe in 1815.” Economic, social, religious, and cultural as 
well as political conditions are analyzed in each survey. More- 
over, and this marks the advance of this book over most texts, 
the author “attempts,” and highly succeeds, in weaving all these 
same elements into the body of the narrative which separates 
his first and last chapters. 

Here is a book that seeks explanations. It will stimulate 
thought processes. This is at the same time both its strength 
and its weakness. Its interpretations of the events of modern 
history are not the only ones possible. Nor indeed is such im- 
plied. The author takes great pains to add to each chapter an 
adequate and carefully classified list of reference materials. 

A Robinsonian flare is in evidence throughout Professor 
Higby’s work; he holds that the mind is responsible for the 
direction of world events; many pages are devoted to the story 
of intellectual leadership. The author’s selection of minds is in- 
teresting. He gives three full pages to Jean Jacques Rosseau 
whereas William Shakespeare is not mentioned. Jethro Tull, 
Robert Bakewell, and James Brindley are. It is this element of 
choice and opinion that makes the work interesting. There is a 
challenge to thought throughout. Contrast, for example, with 
the usual treatment of the Lutheran Revolt this summary para- 
graph: 
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“The movement led by Luther was, therefore, a manysided 
one. From one point of view it was a religious revolt of men no 
longer satisfied with the government, forms, and doctrines of the 
Church nevertheless, selfish and sordid motives contributed to its 
success. It was to the financial and political interest of the 
states to champion the reform movement. The ruling princes 
and the middle class triumphed with it. From other points of 
view the movement was a failure. Temporarily it diverted at- 
tention from the new intellectual movement, and accomplished 
little for religious liberty. It was not an immediate ethical force. 
A Protestant obscurantism succeeded the Catholic opposition 
to the advancement of knowledge so bitterly attacked by the 
Humanists. Unintentionally, nevertheless, it fostered the growth 
of the new intellectual spirit in accordance with which nothing 
is accepted on authority and everything is subject to inquiry.” 


This paragraph is typical. It is so densely packed with ideas 
that the pedagogue may well ask whether it is within the com- 
pass of the ordinary college student. The New Historian replies 
that the old history required little intellectual effort save only 
memory. Moreover, Professor Higby’s text contains the ma- 
terials whereby each of his generalizations may be verified,—or 
refuted. In other words, here is a text to be studied. 

E. F. HUMPHREY. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 





THE CIVIL WAR AND READJUSTMENT IN KENTUCKY. By E. Merton Coulter, 
Professor of History in the University of Georgia. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. xii, 468. $3.50.) 

In the process of analyzing the period of Civil War and Re- 
construction, students of American history long ago discovered 
that, in that period at least, the United States was divided into 
three parts—the North, the South, and Kentucky. While it is 
safely possible to generalize about either of the first two sec- 
tions, Kentucky defies inclusion in either. The opening para- 
graph of Professor Coulter’s interesting and valuable study con- 
tains the explanation of this marked individuality. Kentucky 
was a “borderland between two diverging civilizations.” A study 
of this community, notable always for its quality and its fervent 
patriotism, during the death-struggle between the two civiliza- 
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tions and its aftermath, has long been greatly needed by students 
of the period, and Mr. Coulter has supplied the lack in masterly 
fashion. 

In this unique borderland was found through the years of the 
nineteenth century preceding 1860 a passion for the Union and 
a states rights sentiment almost as intense. Without abandon- 
ing the principles of the Resolutions of 1798, the people of Ken- 
tucky believed devoutly in the essential truth of the words they 
chiselled into the stone of the Washington Monument: “Under 
the auspices of Heaven and the precepts of Washington, Ken- 
tucky will be the last to give up the Union.” The result was the 
development of an attitude of mind, which found its best ex- 
pression in Henry Clay and John J. Crittenden, a belief that the 
Union must be preserved at any cost save the destruction of 
states rights, that there was no conflict between the rights of 
the Union and the rights of the states, and that threats of con- 
flict, brought forward by conflicting interests, must be settled 
by compromise. 

Geographically and socially, Kentucky was of the South, but 
its economic interests were divided between the sections. 
Through the emigration of Kentuckians to the Northwest, its 
social bonds with the North were being steadily strengthened 
also. But in 1860 sentiment inclined the State to the South, and 
economic interests, which was really what made it national, 
pulled it to the North, an inclination rendered much more pro- 
nounced by the consciousness of how exposed it was to the mili- 
tary menace of the North. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
Kentucky, in the crisis of 1861, should have attempted a policy 
of neutrality, a policy impossible of success and in itself as ex- 
treme an assertion of state sovereignty as was secession. To this 
policy the mass of the people were undoubtedly committed, but 
in spite of this fact, there was not—indeed there could not be— 
any neutrality of hearts; every man in his heart adhered to the 
North or the South, and so strong was the emotional appeal of 
the South that neutrality, as a substitute for secession, was in 
reality a distinct victory for the Union cause. Lincoln realized 
this, and his course, in the face of bitter criticism, outwardly 
respecting the State’s stand, showed his statesmanship and saved 
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Kentucky to the Union. The Confederacy respected neutrality 
as a matter of course, but it was, nevertheless, the first to vio- 
late it. The result was that neutrality was abandoned, the Con- 
federates were expelled from the State, and Kentucky was defi- 
nitely committed to the side of the Union. 

No sooner was the decision made, however, than reason was 
found to regret it. The policy of wholesale arbitary arrests was 
put into operation with rapidly increasing severity and soon 
alienated a large group of people who had been friendly, or rela- 
tively so, up to this time. The military authorities meddled per- 
sistently with the courts and controlled elections which speedily 
became anything but free. The administration grew steadily 
more unpopular and a year of Federal occupation made the State 
a hot-bed of discontent. 

Lincoln’s suggestion of compensated emancipation only in- 
tensified the feeling, and the emancipation proclamation almost 
drove the State over to the Confederacy. And for the rest of the 
war the military despotism into which the government of the 
United States had degenerated was nowhere more glaringly re- 
vealed than in Kentucky. In all essential respects the State was 
treated as conquered territory. 

The period which followed the war saw a Confederate re- 
action. Because of this and because of bitter opposition to the 
Radical policy of Reconstruction, involving as it did not only the 
emancipation but the enfranchisement of the negroes, and even 
the possibility of Kentucky’s being forced.to undergo military 
reconstruction, the Democrats captured control of the State 
which became to all intents and purposes a part of the Solid 
South. 

Professor Coulter handles his theme excellently so far as 
civil history is concerned; with military history he has, happily, 
not concerned himself. His study of the changing motives and 
attitudes of men, the play of political and economic motives, the 
flux of factions and parties, is admirably executed. Personally, 
I should have enjoyed an analysis of economic conditions from 
1861 to 1865, and there are, doubtless, other topics which equally 
deserve treatment, but everything cannot be brought into the 
compass of one volume of medium size. If any sharp distinction 
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can be made between parts of a book where all are so good, it is 
probable that the chapters dealing with the period of readjust- 
ment, giving as they do an excellent picture of general condi- 
tions and the major problems of the State during Reconstruc- 
tion, constitute the more valuable portion of the contribution 
which the entire study makes to an important period of Ameri- 
can history. 

This volume, like all of Professor Coulter’s work, is based upon 
the most careful and exhaustive research, involving the use of 
all the known and available material, much of it used here for 
the first time. It is in every sense a scholarly piece of work. 
Not only is it accurate, adequate, and stamped with the authority 
which complete mastery of the subject gives; it is also notable 
for its human approach to the subject and its vividness of pres- 
entation. 

J. G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE IMAGE AND THE MAN. By W. E. Woodward. 
(New York: Boni and Liveright. 1926.) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1732-1762. THE HUMAN BEING AND THE HERO. By 
Rupert Hughes. (New York: William Morrow and Company. 1926.) 
WASHINGTON. By Joseph Dillaway Sawyer. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Two volumes. 1926.) 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Charles Moore. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY AND DECENT BEHAVIOUR IN COM- 
PANY AND CONVERSATION. Edited with an introduction by Charles Moore. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926.) 


The search for the “‘true” George Washington is off to a good 
start. If some gifted historian, with a talent for biography, 
were to start now, there might be some hope of making memor- 
able the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth, five years from now. Unfortunately, Washing- 
ton’s chief biographers—Chauncey Ford, Cabot Lodge, and Ros- 
coe Thayer—all hail from New England. Their books are dis- 
tinct failures in atmosphere and interpretation, measurable suc- 
cesses in scholarship and style. The bleakness of the New Eng- 
land tone, the carefully calculated effort to be God-like in impar- 
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tiality, the antipodal remoteness of the thinking and the outlook, 
political, social and economic, of Boston and Cambridge from 
Fredericksburg and Mount Vernon: these and other less easily 
definable qualities prove inadequate for picturizing, in vivid out- 
line and suitable background, the majestic figure of Washington, 
Virginian, Southerner. Save for a few “curls” of eloquence, a 
dash of oratory and some purple patches, Woodrow Wilson’s 
biography of Washington is a “flat tire.” Marshall and Irving 
are now thrown on the dust heap—if for no other reason than 
ignorance of the basic facts, inaccessibility to the indispensable 
documents, concerning Washington, his life and career. 

Perhaps, from the purely human standpoint, there is cause 
for rejoicing that some recent biographers of Washington are 
novelists, rather than historians. The Washington long “re- 
vered” by the American people is not a human being: he is a 
monster, a myth, a plaster saint. Away with this ludicrous 
effigy! Why, to be sure. But at the same time, let us not scrap 
common sense, poise, discrimination, scholarship, and historical 
procedure. The effigies of Woodward and Hughes are as roman- 
tically absurd, as fantastically unreal, as the images of their 
predecessors were disgustingly priggish, icily formal, or aloofly 
statuesque. It is exhilarating to watch the pieces of plaster fly 
beneath the ruthless blows of the tyro’s hammer. But the new 
figure proudly set upon the pedestal is no less grotesque and 
monstrous than the old. The job is worth tackling; and the 
statues carved by the novelists are assuredly more “human,” 
if not more “real,” than the patently unreal, quite inhuman 
“counterfeit presentments” of the slobbering moralists, the 
cranky panegyrists, and the dreary historians. 

Take Woodward, for example. You can’t fail to get a “kick” 
out of it. He has most obviously “got up” his history; he has 
pounced delightedly, with the giggling triumph of the amateur, 
upon the sensational and ingeniously fantastic recent interpre- 
tations of the Revolution, its origin, causes, and background. 
It is a strange jumble of the silly and the acute, of biographical 
insight and personal idiosyncrasy. Washington, we are told, was 
an inferior general; continually defeated; incapable of grasping 
the brilliant military principles, as set forth by Woodward, which 
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would quickly have disposed of the British. The facts, like 
Washington, are stubborn. He was never “beaten,” because he 
never lost faith in the ultimate issue of the Revolution, never 
wavered in his determination to triumph over his enemies. In 
face of apparently insuperable obstacles; menaced by a ghastly 
inefficiency in recruiting and in preserving an army intact; con- 
stantly retreating before armies too large to face in the open 
field, too skilled in arms to be defeated by disorganized militia; 
in command of forces sporadically dwindling away through the 
ruinous policy of short term enlistments; struggling beneath 
the alarming handicaps of insufficient food, clothing, armies, 
supplies, materiel: Washington had an immitigable “will to 
victory.” Washington had the supreme quality of the great 
military commander: he never knew he was beaten, because he 
never acknowledged defeat. One after another the trained mili- 
tary commanders of Great Britain’s armies went down before 
Washington, either directly or indirectly. The feeble American 


general of Woodward’s characterization somehow or other, per- 
sonally or through subordinates, succeeded in defeating Howe, 
Burgoyne, Clinton, and Cornwallis; and achieving the independ- 
ence of the American colonies. 


Take Hughes, next. His chapter headings read like the cheap 
labels of the sensational films. He strives by suggestion, innu- 
endo, and slimy surmise, to show that Washington was a sensual- 
ist, a philanderer, and essentially dishonorable. The Sally Fair- 
fax episode shows, to one not obsessed by a sensational thesis, 
that although Washington dearly loved the wife of another man, 
and told her so with delicacy but in unmistakable terms, he defi- 
nitely gave her up, in marrying the widow Custis—sacrificing 
alluring romance for quiet devotion and “fireside affection.” 
In historical research, Hughes is far more thorough than Wood- 
ward; but his description of Braddock’s Defeat, for example, 
while interesting and exhaustive, reveals the weakness of the 
fictive artist in writing history: inability to assess properly the 
relative value of his materials, and the fatal tendency to throw 
things out of perspective, by attributing undue importance to 
the dramatic and the sensational. 
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The Achilles heel of both Woodward and Hughes is deliberate 
warping of evidence, drawing fanciful and unwarranted con- 
clusions for the support of a pre-determined thesis. So wrong- 
headed are these sensationists in “biography” that both books 
may not unfairly be described as “masterpieces of fiction.” 
Woodward’s chief merit is in calling vigorous attention to Wash- 
ington as a pioneer and as a captain of industry; but the credit 
belongs not to psittacine Woodward, but to his predecessors: 
Archer Hulbert and Ernest Prussing. It is impossible to review 
these books in brief compass; to correct all their misunderstand- 
ings, false surmises, and positive misstatements of fact. It 
would not be worth anybody’s while to write what would be re- 
quired—a lengthy volume—to refute Woodward and Hughes. 
Much better to spend the same time and labor, in writing a 
trustworthy biography of Washington. 

Sawyer’s big work is a vast picture gallery. The tone is 
reverential, the materials ample, the record reasonably accurate 
—save for some inexcusable “howlers.” The 1500 illustrations, in- 
cluding 250 portraits of Washington, justify the publication of 
the work, which takes on the character of a pictorial story of 
Washington’s life and career. Moore’s book is an admirable 
work, giving an intimate picture of Washington’s family, home 
life, and associations—a genuine contribution, filled with new 
material, culled from many sources, chiefly the great collection 
of Washingtoniana in the Library of Congress. The little volume, 
edited by Moore, on Washington’s “Rules of Givility”, is an ex- 
cellent monograph. Moore clearly proves that the 110 rules 
compiled by Washington were taken, not directly from the 
French work “Bienseance de la Conversation entre les Hommes” 
(circa 1595) as claimed by Moncure D. Conway in 1891, but from 
a translation made by an English boy, Francis Hawkins, and 
first printed in 1640. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Andrew Jackson, An Epic in Homespun. By Gerald W. John- 
son. (New York: Minton, Balch & Company. 1927. Pp. ix, 303. 
$3.50.) 

Sources of the Constitution of the United States. By C. Ellis 
Stevens. (New York and London: Macmillan and Co. 1927. Pp. 
xix, 313. $2.00.) 

History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis M. Sears. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Pp. xiii, 648. $3.50.) 

A Symposium on the Place of Discovery of the Mississippi 
River by Hernando de Soto. Edited by Dunbar Rowland. [Pub- 
lications of the Mississippi Historical Society. Special Bulletin 
Number 1.] (Jackson: Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. 1927. Pp. 103.) 

Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1729-1740. French Domin- 
ion. French-English-Indian Relations. Wars with the Natchez 
and Chickasaw Indians. Collected, edited and translated by 
Dunbar Rowland and A. G. Sanders. Volumel. (Jackson: Mis- 
sissippi Department of Archives and History. 1927. Pp. 488.) 

Man’s Quest for Social Guidance. The Study of Social Prob- 
lems. By Howard W. Odum. [American Social Science Series. 
Under the editorship of Howard W. Odum.] (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1927. Pp. xxi, 643. $4.50.) 

Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis. By Eron Rowland. 
Volume I. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. 
xv, 499. $4.00.) 

Georgia and the Union in 1850. By Richard Harrison Shry- 
ock. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1926. Pp. viii, 406. 
$4.50.) 

The Freedman’s Savings Bank. A chapter on the Economic 
History of the Negro Race. By Walter L. Fleming. [Vander- 
bilt University Publications.] (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1927. Pp. x, 170. $2.00.) 

Southern Exposure. By Peter Mitchel Wilson. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1927. Pp. 197. $2.00.) 
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The Capture of Old Vincennes. The Original Narratives of 
George Rogers Clark and of His Opponent Governor Henry 
Hamilton. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Milo M. 
Quaife. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1927. Pp. 
231. $2.75.) 

Fort Wayne, Gateway of the West, 1802-1813. Garrison 
Orderly Books. Indian Agency Account Book. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by Bert J. Griswold. [Indiana Historical 
Collections, Volume XV.] (Indianapolis: Historical Bureau of 
the Indiana Library and Historical Department. 1927. Pp. xi, 
690.) 

Our State—Alabama. Compiled by Marie Bankhead Owen. 
[Publication of the Alabama State Department of Archives and 
History. Historical and Patriotic Series, No. 7.] (Birmingham: 
Birmingham Printing Company. 1927. Pp. 745.) 

Hispanic-American History: A Syllabus. By William What- 
ley Pierson, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1926. Pp. 169. $1.50.) 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings 
of the State Literary and Historical Association, The North 
Carolina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These 
publications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of 
any of these publications is requested to send them to A. R. 
Newsome, Secretary of The North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be 
used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps 
in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may 
be secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical 


Commission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents 
per number. 


Subscribers have probably noticed that the last two issues 
of the Review were late in being distributed and that there were 
variations in the type faces used. Both the delay and the changes 
in mechanical make-up have been made necessary by the failure 
of the Printing Commission to let the contracts for state print- 
ing for the biennium beginning July 1, 1927. The distribution 
of the October, 1927, issue was six weeks late. In case of the 
October and January issues, it has been necessary to employ dif- 
ferent publishing companies, neither of which could duplicate 


the type faces used by the regular printer before the October 
issue. 


Charles L. Coon, L. L. D., president of the State Literary and 
Historical Association and superintendent of the Wilson county 
public school system, died in Wilson on December 23, at the age 
of nearly fifty-nine. His career of thirty-six years in public 
school work has been distinguished by pioneering industry and 
outstanding achievement. He edited three volumes of the Pub- 
lications of the North Carolina Historical Commission: The Be- 
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ginnings of Public Education in North Carolina: A Documentary 
History, 1790-1840, two volumes (1908); anc North Carolina 
Schools and Academies, 1790-1840: A Documentary History 
(1915). The North Carolina Historical Review, since its estap- 
lishment in 1924, has had the benefit of his counsel and judgment 
as a member of the editorial board. In recognition of his histor- 
ical work, the State Literary and Historical Association, at its 
meeting in Raleigh on December 2, elected Dr. Coon president 
for 1927-1928. 


The exercises of the twenty-seventh annual session of the 
State Literary and Historical Association and the annual ses- 
sions of the North Carolina State Art and Folk Lore Societies 
were held in Raleigh, December 1 and 2. The Sir Walter Hotel 
was headquarters of the three organizations. 

The session was opened at the Hugh Morson High School, 
Thursday evening, December 1, with the invocation by Rev. 
W. A. Stanbury, of the Edenton Street Methodist Church, Ra- 
leigh. President Josephus Daniels, of the State Literary and 
Historical Association, delivered the presidential address, “The 
Great Renunciation.” It dealt chiefly with the significance of 
the delayed ratification of the Federal Constitution by North 
Carolina under the leadership of Willie Jones. Gerrit A. Bene- 
ker then delivered an illustrated lecture, “Art in Everyday Life.” 
Following the art lecture, there was a reception in the Virginia 
Dare Ballroom, Sir Walter Hotel, to members and guests of the 
Association and Societies. Music was furnished by The Raye 
Orchestra. 

On Friday morning, December 2, a Conference on County 
History was held in the Manteo Room, Sir Walter Hotel. A. R. 
Newsome, Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, presented a paper outlining the project which during the 
past six months has resulted in the appointment of a county 
historian by each of the Boards of Education in sixty-six coun- 
ties, sketching the history of the local history movement in the 
State, and discussing the specific opportunities and problems 
of the county historians. Thirty-five historians from the fol- 
lowing counties attended the conference: Alamance, Alexander, 
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Beaufort, Bertie, Bladen, Burke, Cabarrus, Caldwell, Catawba, 
Chatham, Cleveland, Cumberland, Davidson, Davie, Duplin, 
Forsyth, Franklin, Gaston, Gates, Greene, Iredell, Lenoir, Meck- 
lenburg, Nash, Orange, Pasquotank, Pitt, Robeson, Rockingham, 
Surry, Transylvania, Vance, Warren, Wayne, and Wilkes. An 
interesting and lengthy round-table discussion of practical prob- 
lems in promoting county history was participated in by Francis 
D. Winston, Thomas M. Pittman, Adelaide L. Fries, Mrs. John 
H. Anderson, D. T. Smithwick, Captain S. A. Ashe, J. C. Leon- 
ard, Archibald Henderson, Mrs. H. A. London, Mary Arrington, 
W. F. Marshall, Julia Alexander, and President Josephus Dan- 
iels. 

At a business meeting of the Association, immediately follow- 
ing the conference on county history, the following were nomi- 
nated by the committee composed of W. F. Marshall, F. D. Wins- 
ton, and Mrs. A. C. Avery, and elected as officers of the State 
Literary and Historical Association for the year 1927-1928: 
president, Charles L. Coon, Wilson; first vice-president, James 
Boyd, Southern Pines; second vice-president, Dr. D. T. Smith- 
wick, Louisburg; third vice-president, Mrs. A. C. Avery, Ashe- 
ville; secretary, A. R. Newsome, Raleigh. President Daniels 
made appointments on the Resolutions Committee as follows: 
Adelaide L. Fries, Mrs. W. C. Rodman, M. C. S. Noble. 

The North Carolina State Art Society, at a business meeting, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: honorary 
president, Governor A. W. McLean, Raleigh; president, Mrs. 
Katherine Pendleton Arrington, Warrenton; first vice-president, 
Owen Kenan, Wilmington; second vice-president, Mrs. H. M. 
London, Raleigh; third vice-president, James M. Hanes, Wins- 
ton-Salem; secretary, M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Raleigh; treasurer, 
John J. Blair, Raleigh. 

At one o’clock, President Josephus Daniels zave a luncheon 
to the county historians in the dining room of the Sir Walter 
Hotel. Claude G. Bowers, S. A. Ashe, Archibald Henderson, 
and the members of the North Carolina Historical Commission 
were invited guests. 

The North Carolina Folk Lore Society held its annual meet- 
ing in the auditorium of the Hugh Morson High School, Friday 
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afternoon, December 2nd. Its program consisted of the presi- 
dential address by Mrs. S. Westray Battle (vice-president), 
Asheville; a song recital of North American Indian Music, by 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton, Mohawk Indian baritone; and a business ses- 
sion at which the following officers were elected for the year 
1927-1928: president, Mrs. S. Westray Battle, Asheville; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, Raleigh; second vice- 
president, Dr. Richard Dillard, Edenton; third vice-president, 
Lucy Cobb, Chapel Hill; secretary, Frank C. Brown, Durham. 
The exercises of the twenty-seventh session of the State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association were brought to a close, Friday 
evening, December 2, in the auditorium of the Hugh Morson 
High School by a brilliant address, ‘““Myths and Omissions of 
History,” by Claude G. Bowers, of the New York World. 


The Boone Family Association conducted the Boone Wilder- 
ness Road Pilgrimage from Asheville, N. C., to Boonesborough, 
Ky., September 2-5, 1927. Appointed by Governor A. W. Mc- 
Lean as the representative of the State of North Carolina, Dr. 
Archibald Henderson participated in the pilgrimage, delivering 
addresses in Asheville, Cumberland Gap, Corbin, and Boones- 
borough. On September 5, at Boonesborough, Dr. Henderson 
presented to the children of the nation a small elm tree from 
the Cherokee National Forest as the gift of the school children 
of North Carolina. The elm was planted on the site where Rich- 
ard Henderson convened the legislative assembly of Transyl- 
vania in 1775. 


The History of North Carolina Disciples of Christ, by C. C. 
Ware, of Wilson, has been issued. 


A memorial boulder in honor of General Daniel Harvey Hill, 
marking the site of the North Carolina Military Institute, 1859- 
1861, was unveiled in Charlotte, September 28, 1927, by the 
Stonewall Jackson Chapter, North Carolina Division, U. D. C. 
Governor A. W. McLean delivered the principal address. 
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A hand-embroidered North Carolina flag was presented by 
the North Carolina Society of Colonial Dames of America to 
the Valley Forge Memorial Chapel, October 9, at Valley Forge, 
Pa. Dr. Edward Wilson, president of the North Carolina So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, delivered the principal address. Mrs. A. 
M. Waddell, president of the North Carolina Society, Mrs. J. H. 
Anderson, chairman of the flag committee, and a number of 
North Carviina Dames attended the exercises. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of a series of articles 
in the Sunday editions of the News and Observer and other state 
papers as follows: Christian Reid, October 30; O. Henry, No- 
vember 6; John Charles McNeill, November 13; C. Alphonso 
Smith, November 20; Literature in North Carolina, November 
27; North Carolina Culture of Early Days, December 4. For 
the purpose of securing data for historical purposes, Dr. Hen- 
derson, Chapel Hill, N. C., wishes to correspond with descend- 
ants or anyone with information of Judge John Williams (1732- 
1799) and Colonel John Luttrell who fought in the Revolution 
and died in Chatham County about 1782. 


The North Carolina State Art Society was incorporated by 
the State of North Carolina, October 6, 1927. 


At Farmville, November 2, exercises were held in connection 
with the annual reunion of the Tyson family and the unveiling 
by the local chapter of the D. A. R. of a monument to Aaron and 
Cornelius Tyson. 


“A New Daniel Boone Emerges from Myth,” by Archibald 
Henderson, appeared in The New York Times Magazine, Sep- 
tember 4, 1927. 


An art exhibit of about one hundred American paintings and 
sculptures from the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
was held in the Virginia Dare Ballroom, Sir Walter Hotel, Ra- 
leigh, for ten days beginning with November 30, 1927. The 
exhibit was secured by the North Carolina State Art Society, 
of which Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington is president. The 
civic clubs and the art department of the Woman’s Club of Ra- 
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leigh co-operated in arranging for the exhibit, which was opened 
formally on the evening of November 30 by addresses by Gov- 
ernor A. W. McLean and the artists accompanying the exhibit, 
and by a reception. The exhibit, valued at $350,000, was viewed 
by several thousand North Carolinians. The Art Society is 
seeking to procure an Art Museum for North Carolina. 


County historians have been appointed by the Boards of Ed- 
ucation in sixty-six counties in North Carolina. The following 
have been chosen since the publication of the early appointments 
in the October Review: Alamance, Rev. D. I. Offman, Route 7, 
Burlington; Alexander, Abner C. Payne, Taylorsville; Beaufort, 
Mrs. W. C. Rodman, Washington; Bertie, Francis D. Winston, 
Windsor; Brunswick, Carrie Dosher, Southport; Buncombe, Fos- 
ter Sondley, Asheville; Carteret, M. Leslie Davis, Beaufort; Ca- 
tawba, Pearl Setzer, Hickory; Craven, R. A. Nunn, New Bern; 
Davidson, Dr. J. C. Leonard, Lexington; Duplin, L. A. Beasley, 
Kenansville; Gates, Mrs. T. W. Costen, Gatesville; Halifax, W. 
M. Saunders, Roanoke Rapids; Henderson, Mrs. Lila Ripley 
Barnwell, Hendersonville; Hertford, John E. Vann, Winton; 
Jackson, W. E. Bird, Cullowhee; Johnston, J. A. Mitchiner, Sel- 
ma; Lenoir, J. P. Joyner, La Grange; Lincoln, J. R. Nixon, 
Cherryville; McDowell, Mary M. Greenlee, Route 1, Old Fort; 
Mecklenburg, Julia Alexander, Charlotte; Nash, Mary Arring- 
ton, Rocky Mount; Onslow, Dr. Cyrus Thompson, Jacksonville; 
Orange, M. C. S. Noble, Chapel Hill; Polk, A. L. Berry, Tryon; 
Rockingham, Mrs. Lucile Reed, Leaksville; Rowan, Walter Mur- 
phy, Salisbury; Stanly, Lena Spinks, Albemarle; Stokes, H. M. 
Joyce, Danbury; Swain, Horace Kephart, Bryson City; Vance, 
Mrs. S. T. Peace, Henderson; Wake, Mary Hilliard Hinton, 
Raleigh; Warren, Mabel Davis, Warrenton; Wayne, J. O. Bow- 
man, Mount Olive; Wilson, C. L. Coon, Wilson; Washington, 
Augusta C. Carstarphen, Roper. 


The Elizabeth Maxwell Steele Chapter D. A. R. unveiled a 
bronze tablet on September 15 at the court house in Salisbury to 
the committee of safety which adopted the Rowan Resolves, 
August 8, 1774. The tablet bears resolution number seven: 
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“Resolved, That it is the Duty and Interest of all the American 
Colonies, firmly to unite in an indissoluble Union and Associa- 
tion to oppose by every Just and proper means the Infringement 
of their common Rights and Privileges.” 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has issued as one 
of its official series of Publications, Some Highteenth Century 
Tracts Concerning North Carolina. Edited with Introductions 
and Notes by William K. Boyd, professor of history, Duke Uni- 
versity. Pp. viii, 508. 


By authority and provision of the Council of State and the 
Printing Commission, the State has issued Public Papers and 
Letters of Cameron Morrison, Governor of North Carolina, 1921- 
1925. Compiled by William H. Richardson, private secretary 
to the Governor, and edited by D. L. Corbitt, chief library assist- 
ant, North Carolina Historical Commission. Pp. xlviii, 365. 


The North Carolina Library Association held its biennial 
meeting for 1925-1927 at Charlotte, November 2-3, 1927. On 
November 2, there was a general session at which A. R. New- 
some spoke on “The Collection and Preservation of Local His- 
tory by North Carolina Libraries ;” a reception at the Woman’s 
Club; and a dinner meeting at which Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs re- 
ported on “Library Progress in North Carolina, 1925-1927;” 
President Nellie M. Rowe spoke on “Responsibility of the Libra- 
rian to the State,” and Miss Julia Wright Merrill, executive 
assistant to the committee on library extension, American Li- 
brary Association, addressed the meeting on “The County Unit 
for Library Extension.” On November 3, there were held sec- 
tion meetings; a general session which was addressed by Miss 
Louise Amole, Greensboro, and Dr. E. W. Knight, Chapel Hill; 
and a lecture by Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill. New officers 
of the Association were elected as follows: president, Anne 
Pierce, Charlotte; vice-president, Frank Capps, Raleigh; second 
vice-president, Emma Woodward, Wilmington; secretary, Cor- 
nelia Love, Chapel Hill; and treasurer, Bertie Craig, Henderson. 
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The chief accessions to the collections of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission during the months of September-Novem- 
ber, 1927, were: original muster and pay rolls of the 26th regi- 
ment, North Carolina troops; diary of Captain H. C. Albright 
of the 26th regiment; photostats of The North Carolina Maga- 
zine or Universal Intelligencer, 1764-1765, 204 pp., from Library 
of Congress; North Carolina material in Public Records Office, 
London, 174 pp. photostats and 292 pp. transcripts; four colonial 
North Carolina maps; Chatham County records, 2 volumes; 
Craven County records, 164 volumes and several thousand pieces 
of loose papers; and 34 volumes of Superior Court minutes and 
dockets, 1737-1869. The Craven County Records constitute the 
premier county collection in the archives of the Historical Com- 
mission. They include county court minutes, 1730-1868; court 
dockets, 1754-1869; inventories and settlements of estates, 1829- 
1867; wills and deeds, 1743-1839; election returns; apprentice- 
ship papers; records of superintendent of common schools; guar- 
dians’ accounts; wardens of the poor; tax accounts; bonds for 
emancipated slaves, etc. 
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